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AN APRIL DAY 



CHAPTER I. 



A LOSING OFFICE. 

" I know we must part, but oh, say not for ever, 
That it may be for years, adds enough to my 
pain, 
But I'll cling to the hope, that though now we 
must sever. 
In some brighter hour I shall meet thee again." 

FTER breakfast Mr Desmond 
went up to Kathleen's room. 
He looked at her pale face 

and tear-strained eyes in silence for a few 

moments before he spoke. 

VOL. IL A 




2 An April Day. 

**How do you feel this morning, Kath- 
leen? I am afraid the storm must have 
kept you awake, you look so white and 
tired." 

" Yes, the storm did keep me awake, and 
I am very tired," said Kathleen languidly. 
"Are you going out, papa?" glancing at 
Mr Desmond, who was drawing on his 
driving gloves. 

" Yes, Fm off to Derrylinn ; I have some 
business there, but Til come back as soon 
as I can. Is there anything I can do for 
you ? " 

A sudden, eager light flashed into 
Kathleen's eyes, and she seemed about 
to speak, but checked herself; and 
then after a few moments she answered 
slowly, with her eyes fixed wistfully on 
his face, — 

No ; thank you, papa." 
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Mr Desmond stooped and kissed her 
fondly. 

"Take care of yourself, darling, while 
Tm away." 

Kathleen submitted to his kiss, but she 
did not throw her arms about his neck 
and warmly return the embrace, as was 
her wont, and then Mr Desmond left the 
room, and from her window Kathleen 
watched him mount the car and drive 
away down the avenue. 

She glanced at the clock on the chimney- 
piece. It was now half-past ten o'clock. 
In about two hours she might expect 
his return, and as the time drew near, an 
anxious flush of expectation rose to her 
cheeks, for surely he would see, or hear of, 
Lord Norwich, and then she would at 
length learn the truth. 

Her heart was beating quickly, and her 
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hands trembling, when she caught the sound 
of horse's feet in the avenue, and a minute 
later saw Mr Desmond drive up to the 
door. It seemed a long time to her, in her 
feverish impatience, before she heard his 
step on the stair, but at length the door 
opened, and he entered the room. \ 

" Well, dear," he said, smiling at her, 
" how have you got on ? Here are some 
books O'Brien gave me for you. I met him 
on the way. He was very anxious to know 
how you were." 

Kathleen did not even glance at the 
books ; her eyes were eagerly scanning 
her father's face. 

" Did — you — meet anybody else ? " she 
asked, trying to word the question so that 
her father might not think she was refer- 
ring to Lord Norwich. 

" No, I think not," replied Mr Desmond, 
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gazing vacantly out of the window. *' I 
was only a very short time in Derrylinn, 
and Brown was the only person I saw that 
I knew. He told me that, acting on the 
information they had received from Lord 
Norwich, he and his men went to Sutton's 
house, but they found it shut up, and heard 
that he had gone away." 

" Yes," exclaimed Kathleen eagerly ; ** and 
then—" 

*• Then they searched the country, but could 
not find any trace of him. I suppose he 
knew he had been recognised, and so thought 
it better to get out of the way. I daresay he 
has gone to America. Brown says his men 
have had suspicions about him forsome time." 
Kathleen s eyes were anxiously searching 
Mr Desmond's face to learn more, and eager 
words were trembling on her lips, but Mr 
Desmond paid no heed to the mute appeal. 
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" That's all the news I have to tell you, 
Kathleen/' he continued ; *' I am very glad, 
for a great many reasons, that Sutton has 
disappeared." 

Yes, at least Sutton's disappearance was 
good news, and Kathleen threw herself back 
in her chair, with a sigh of intense relief. 
But, oh, how she longed to hear of Lord 
Norwich ; surely her father must know 
whether he was still at Derrylinn or not, 
and, if so, why did he not tell her ? Why 
should he preserve such a mysterious silence, 
and treat her as if she was a child ? Kath- 
leen's cheeks glowed with indignation, but 
she determined she would ask her father if 
he knew anything of Lord Norwich, though 
liis continued silence would make it diffi- 
cult to broach the subject. That afternoon 
Bertha Wynne came to inquire for Kath- 
leen, and Kathleen' sent down a message 
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to say she would be very glad to see her, 
for the confinement to her bedroom was 
growing irksome, and she longed to see 
some one from the outer world — hoping in 
some indirect manner to hear of Lord 
Norwich. 

" Well, Kathleen," said Bertha Wynne, as 
she took her seat opposite to her in the win- 
dow, "are you better ? You look very ill still." 

" Oh yes, I am better," returned Kath- 
leen, " but I feel very dull and stupid, shut 
up here like a prisoner, and am delighted 
to see you. I hope you have some news 
to tell me." 

" I don't think I have any news to tell 
you," answered Bertha bluntly. 

" Why were you so foolish as to make 
yourself ill ? " 

** How did I make myself ill ?" retorted 
Kathleen quickly. 
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" By taking such a long walk by yourself. 
Mr O'Brien told me all about it. Mamma 
says .you were very foolish to go so far ; 
no, Kathleen, don't contradict me" — as 
Kathleen was about to interrupt her — 
" you know you would not have been ill 
if you had not gone to that horrible old 
house in the glen." 

** I am not at all sorry I went, but quite 
the contrary," replied Kathleen fervently. 

" I don't know why you should be glad," 
said Bertha, in her matter-of-fact tones. " I 
am sure I should have thought it a most dis- 
agreeable adventure, and it must have been 
very awkward when Lord Norwich found you 
there, and you had to tell him about it." 

Kathleen made no answer, but a ghost of 
a smile flitted across her face. 

'* I hear Sutton has disappeared," con- 
tinued Miss Wynne. 
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" Yes," said Kathleen, with a fresh sigh 
of relief at the knowledge. 

"And now that he and Lord Norwich 
have both gone away, there need be no 
more fuss made about the matter. How 
dreadful it would have been, Kathleen, if 
you had been obliged to go to the court 
and give evidence." 

^* Has Lord Norwich gone away ? " asked 
Kathleen, unable to conceal her surprise, 
and her face grew very white. 

"Yes," returned Bertha, some surprise 
also visible in her countenance ; " I thought 
you knew all about him; you were such 
friends. He went away the day after you 
were taken ill. Did he not tell you he was 
going ? How strange ! Mr O'Brien told me 
about it more than a week ago. I think he 
said he heard it from one of the officers at 
Derrylinn." 
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Kathleen clenched her hands tightly- 
together, and tried to conceal her emotion ; 
she. Ipnged to know more, but did not like 
to ask, and Bertha went on. 

" Mr O'Brien said that people would 
think he had run away because he was 
afraid of being shot," and Miss Wynne 
laughed. 

Kathleen stared at her with dazed eyes. 
Miss Wynne's words reached her in a vague, 
confused manner that bore no meaning in 
her ears, save this, that Lord Norwich had 
left Derrylinn. She longed to be alone to 
think over what she had heard, but Miss 
Wynne paid a lengthy visit, and Kathleen 
grew weary and ill before she took her 
leave. 

It was with a feeling of relief she heard 
the door close behind Bertha, and she threw 
herself back in her chair, and began to think 
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over Miss Wynne's intelligence concerning 
Lord Norwich. 

He had gone away; this accounted for 
his absence though not for his silence, nor 
did it make matters clearer. He had started 
immediately after he left Glencnllin House, 
and yet had not told them of his intention. 
Mr Desmond entering the room at this 
moment roused her from her thoughts. 

** Papa," she cried in excited tones, with 
flushed cheeks and bright eyes, "Bertha 
tells me Lord Norwich has gone away." 

" Yes," returned Mr Desmond slowly, 
" I heard this morning he had left Derry- 
linn." 

Kathleen said no more ; she lay back again 
in her chair, an eager, excited expression on 
her face ; for a sudden hope had sprung up 
in her heart that perhaps Lord Norwich had 
been suddenly summoned away without any 
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previous notice, and that he would return 
shortly; nay, perhaps that very evening, 
and she would see him soon again. This 
was why he had not written, and she had 
been unreasonable and exacting, and having 
explained it all to her own satisfaction, she 
grew quite gay and smiling again. Mr 
Desmond looked at her in surprise, finding 
it difficult to reconcile her changed de- 
meanour with the intelligence of Lord 
Norwich's departure, but he only hoped her 
present mood might last ; it had pained him 
to see her so depressed and drooping ; and 
Kathleen fell asleep that night with a smile 
on her lips. All her vague foreboding of 
trouble forgotten in the hope of seeing Lord 
Norwich again. 





CHAPTER 11. 

WAITING. 

" I can scarcely hear, she murmured, 
For my heart beats loud and fast, 
But surely in the far, far distance 
I can hear a sound at last." 




NDER the influence of the sudden 
revulsion of hope that had taken 
place in her heart. Kathleen 
grew, rapidly better, and was able to return, 
in some measure, to her various duties and 
occupations, and for several days she was 
buoyed up by the expectation of seeing 
Lord Norwich again. Mr Desmond was 
surprised at the change, but was thankful — 
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whatever the cause might be — that she was 
better in health, and had regained some of 
her bright gaiety of manner. 

So a week went by and Christmas drew 
near, but, as each day passed, and still 
Lord Norwich did not come, Kathleen's 
spirits began to flag. He would return 
after Christmas, she told herself, but not 
so confidently as before. It was growing 
harder each day to find excuses for his non- 
appearance, but still she hoped on, forcibly 
putting away from her all unwelcome 
thoughts. Then Christmas Day came and 
went in somewhat sober fashion, for neither 
Kathleen nor Mr Desmond were disposed to 
make merry. Kathleen had busied herself 
in preparing food and clothes for the poor 
people round GlencuUin, but when they 
had been duly distributed, she had nothing ' 
further to occupy her mind, and her 
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thoughts turned again to Lord Norwich, 
her hours being spent in watching and 
listening for his coming. 

So the last days of the old year waned, 
the year that had brought her such mixed 
happiness and pain, and then at length the 
moment came when, standing by her window 
gazing out into the pitchy darkness of 
night, she heard the old clock on the stairs 
strike twelve — twelve mournful solemn 
strokes, — 

" In the silent dead of night, 
Distinct as a passing footstep's fall. 
It echoes along the vacant hall, 
Along the ceiling, along the floor. 
And seems to say at each chamber door. 
For ever, — never ! 
Never, — for ever ! " 

And knew that the old year was dead, and 
the new one born. What would it bring 
her? she asked herself, with that longing 
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to peer into the dim future which comes to 
most of us at this solemn hour. 

" Ah ! " clasping her hands tightly to- 
gether, and forcing back the hot tears that 
now so often rose to her eyes ; "it could 
not bring her any such happiness as she 
had before experienced." And then her 
tears began to flow more quickly as she 
threw herself down on her bed. 

So, in tears, and with a vague foreshadow- 
ing of coming trouble, the new year began 
to Kathleen. 

New Year's Day, however, dawned bright 
and clear, and when Kathleen awoke and 
saw the sun shining and the ground spark- 
ling, she shook ofi" the vague thoughts that 
had oppressed her in the night, and went 
down to breakfast with a smile on her 
lips. 

'* A Happy New Year to you, darling," 
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said Mr Desmond, kissing her fondly, 
and then he checked the words that rose 
to his lips as 'he saw the sudden quiver 
of pain that passed over her face. 

That afternoon Kathleen wandered down 
the avenue, and, having reached the gate, 
she paused and looked down the lane. It 
was a still, frosty day ; the atmosphere 
intensely keen and crisp, the ground frosted 
over with delicate silver, that sparkled and 
glistened in the sunshine. A robin sitting 
on a bare hawthorn tree hopped down, and, 
approaching Kathleen, looked at her with 
his bright black eyes. Kathleen watched 
him listlessly, singing " Waiting " softly to 
herself,— 



" The breeze comes sweet from heaven. 
And the music in the air. 
Heralds my lover's coming, 
And tells me he is there. 
VOL. IL B 
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Come ! for my heart is weary, 

Come ! for the day was long. 
Turn the darkness into glory, 
The sorrow into song." 

Suddenly Kathleen's song broke oflf 
abruptly ; the blood rushed wildly to her 
face, and her heart began to beat so 
rapidly she could scarcely breathe. The 
robin startled, flew away, and, grasping 
the wooden bar of the gate, Kathleen 
raised her head and listened. Was it in 
answer to her song, or had she been mis- 
taken ? No ; through the crisp, still air 
she heard distinctly the sound of a horse's 
feet coming down the lane. A wild tremb- 
ling seized her, for she was still too weak 
to be able to bear any excitement. Nearer 
and nearer came the horse's feet ; in a 
moment the horseman would have turned 
the bend of the lane. Trembling and pale, 
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Kathleen fixed her eyes on the place where 
she would obtain the first glimpse of the 
rider. Was it Lord Norwich ? Was it a 
blissful end to all the weary, anxious days 
she had spent ? In a moment her sus- 
pense was ended. The horse and rider 
appeared round the bend of the lane, and 
with a sensation of blank disappointment 
she saw it was not Lord Norwich, but 
his friend, Captain Ashurst. 

Kathleen turned sharply away, and began 
to walk up the avenue, trying to rally her 
faculties and calm her agitation. She did 
not care what construction Captain Ashurst 
put upon her conduct, she could not meet 
him then. Captain Ashurst, however, had 
seen and recognised her, and, increasing 
his speed, in a moment was by her side. 
Kathleen tried to smile as she shook hands 
with him, but tears were nearer her eyes 
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than smiles, and her voice failed her as 
she answered in reply to his question that 
her father was at home. 

Captain Ashurst passed his arm through 
the bridle, and walked on by her side, 
scanning her face intently with his dark, 
keen eyes. When he had last seen Kath- 
leen she had been smiling, radiant, full of 
life and beauty ; now she was pale and 
wan, with dark circles under her eyes, 
and the smile that lit up her face like 
sunshine had vanished, and there was only 
an ominous quiver round her lips when 
she spoke. 

Captain Ashurst saw she was trembling 
and agitated, though he did not know the 
cause, and so for some time he talked of 
common topics, until at length she re- 
gained her composure, and then he broached 
the subject of Lord Norwich. 
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" I suppose, Miss Desmond, you have 
heard that Norwich has gone away?" 

" Yes," said Kathleen, averting her head, 
for she felt her companion was attentively 
observing her face while he spoke. 

"He started off at a moment's notice," 
continued Captain Ashurst, still watching 
her, " or Fm sure he would have come 
to say good-bye to you. But he had not 
a minute to spare. He had only just time 
to get his things together, and catch the 
mail. Tm awfully sorry he has gone. 
He'll be a great loss to the regiment, he 
was such a cheery, pleasant fellow." 

Captain Ashurst's tone implied that Lord 
Norwich would not for some time rejoin 
his regiment, and Kathleen's heart sank ; 
but, striving to speak calmly, and not 
allow her voice to tremble, she said, — 
' " But he is coming back again, is he not?" 
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There was a moment's pause, in which 
Kathleen heard nothing but the wild throb- 
bing of her own heart, and then Captain 
Ashursfs answer came slowly and deliber- 
ately, — 

" No ; not to Ireland. He is exchanging 
into the 17th Lancers. They are at Nor- 
wich now, so he will be quite close to his 
father's place." 

Poor Kathleen ! His words fell with 
cruel distinctness upon her ear — the death- 
blow to all her happiness. It was all ended 
now — the hope — the anxious longing — the 
feverish suspense. In a moment they had 
vanished, and blank disappointment filled 
her heart. All her joy had flown; she 
would never see him again. He had passed 
out of her life. She would never look upon 
his face again — never feel the close, linger- 
ing pressure of his hand. She did not 
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know how she answered Captain Ashurst, 
or what words she used, but at length 
they reached the house, and on the plea 
of calling her father, she escaped, and fled 
upstairs. For a moment she paused at her 
father's door, and holding it so that he 
could not see her face, she told him that 
Captain Ashurst had called to see him, and 
then ran to her own room, where, in an 
agony of passionate grief, she flung herself 
down on the bed. 

Pain, disappointment, and mortification 
filled her heart — disappointment so great 
that at first she could not realise its full 
extent. Her worst fears had been that she 
should not see Lord Norwich for some time, 
and she had felt hurt at his neglect in not 
coming to say good-bye. Now, she was 
never to see him again, and though it was 
a final separation, he had not said farewell. 
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** He had gone away," she repeated over 
and over again ; " she would never look 
upon his face again in all the long, weary 
years to come, or hear his voice." Until 
now she had not known how strong her 
love w^as for him, or how completely it en- 
grossed her heart, for was not every hope, 
wish, and plan in some manner connected 
with him? Was it not his coming that 
she looked forward to so anxiously? His 
taste she wished to consult in all matters ; 
his approval that alone she valued. Now 
she felt her loss, and for a time it swallowed 
up all other feelings ; then regret passed 
away, and bitter mortification took its 
place. He had professed to be a friend ; 
he had spent a great deal of his time in 
her society. All through the summer and 
autumn months he had flirted with her, 
and by words, looks, and the lingering 
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pressure of his hand, told her he valued 
her society above that of all other women. 
And yet in the end he had cared so little 
for her, that he had gone away without a 
word of regret, such as he might have ex- 
pressed to the merest stranger; but then 
a still more painful thought came to Kath- 
leen. Did not his sudden and unexpected 
departure appear to be intentional ? Might 
he not have kept it secret on purpose ? 
Perhaps he had only gone away to avert 
a greater degree of intimacy ; perhaps — 
and Kathleen's cheeks grew so burning 
hot that they scorched up her tears — per- 
haps he had left Derrylinn when he saw 
that she cared for him. She had uncon- 
sciously betrayed her feelings the night he 
found her in the haunted house, when her 
nerves were unstrung by terror, and felt he 
could scarcely, after what had occurred, 
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meet her upon the same terms as before, 
and had gone away as the best means of 
avoiding the awkwardness which must have 
inevitably ensued at their next meeting. 

There was no thought that could be 
more hurting, more torturing, more morti- 
fying to Kathleen than this, and yet she 
could not conceal from herself it was the 
only reason that accounted for his conduct. 
The more she thought of it, the more 
obvious it appeared. In her fear and 
anxiety for his safety she had shown him 
the true condition of her feelings ; he did 
not love her in return, and so he deemed 
it more honourable, more advisable, to 
avoid seeing her again, for if they met it 
would be impossible not to allude to their 
previous meeting, and what it had called 
forth. It would also tacitly show what he 
felt. This was why he had not written or 



/ 
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sent a message. This and this only was 
the right solution of the mystery ; there 
could be no other reason she told herself 
hopelessly. Poor Kathleen ! she had 
reached the utmost limit of pain and 
misery, when she came to this conclusion. 
Henceforth she could never feel such bitter 
mortification and sorrow ; it was impossible 
life could hold such a moment of suiFerino: 
again, and then a feeling of pride came to her 
aid. If it was so, — if he had never cared for 
her more than a friend, — she too would not 
care for him ; she would forcibly crush out 
her love, and put away even the remem- 
brance of his words and looks ; she would not 
let herself pine or care for a man who had 
slighted her, and purposely shown his utter 
indifference. But even as she registered 
the afngry vow, her heart was aching with 
passionate love and longing, to look upon 
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his face again, if it were only a fleeting 
glimpse. To hear his voice even in the 
coldest farewell, for love so strong and 
faithful could not in a moment die, even 
if slighted and rejected. 

So Kathleen lay on in the darkness, 
crying bitterly. She had no one to whom 
to go for comfort, even her father was cold 
and unsympathetic, and she felt at this 
moment as if the whole world had grown 
unkind and hard, as if she had not a friend 
left. 





CHAPTER III. 

A ROMAN FATHER. 
" Tell me not sweet, I am unkind. 

I could not love tbee, dear, so much. 
Loved I not honour more." 




ATHLEEN was wrong in think- 
ing Mr Desmond did not sym- 
pathise with her in her trouble, 
and was treating her unkindly in not 
speaking of Lord Norwich, and his sudden 
departure. She thought it was indiffer- 
ence or disapproval that kept him silent 
upon the subject, and was hurt by his 
manner, for she longed to speak and 
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discuss the matter, knowing it would 
become less painful if spoken of openly. 
Mr Desmond felt quite as keenly about 
the subject as Kathleen, and was truly 
grieved that she should suffer pain 
which he was not able to alleviate. And 
now the reader must be told that Mr 
Desmond had purposely remained silent 
concerning Lord Norwich, and the reason 
why he had been unwilling to speak of 
him to Kathleen. 

When Lord Norwich made his acquaint- 
ance, and became a frequent visitor at 
Glencullin House, Mr Desmond had seen 
the growing intimacy between the young 
man and Kathleen with great uneasiness. 
Lord Norwich was Lord Lowestoft's only 
son, and Mr Desmond knew that though 
Kathleen was young and beautiful, she 
was not the wife Lord Lowestoft would 
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choose, or approVe of, for his son. Kathleen 
was poor and without either rank or posi- 
tion. Lord Norwich was the son of one of 
the richest peers in England. A marriage 
between them would be quite impossible. 
Mr Desmond was a man with a clear, far- 
seeing mind, which was so wise and well- 
balanced that he was at once able to see 
matters clearly, and no vanity or self- 
deception blinded his sight. He knew his 
own position and that which his daughter 
occupied in the world, and was able to lay 
aside all personal feelings, and place him- 
self in Lord Lowestoft's position, and look- 
ing at the subject from his point of view, 
was conscious that the connection was 
undesirable. 

Mr Desmond was a proud man, and 
there was no doubt or hesitation in his 
mind upon this point. Kathleen should 
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not be scorned or rejected'; nay, he even 
went further in his views, and would have 
preferred that she should marry a man in 
her own rank and position, such as Denis 
O'Brien, instead of making an unequal 
marriage, where he deemed she would be 
likely to find far less happiness. 

He saw how handsome and charming 
Lord Norwich was, how superior in every 
way to any other man Kathleen had ever 
met, and saw likewise how many attrac- 
tions he must possess in a girl's eyes, and 
how other men would suffer by comparison 
with him upon all points. To shield Kath- 
leen from any trouble or sorrow was his 
earnest endeavour ; to guard her against 
any influence that might injure her happi- 
ness in the future, his constant wish. 

He saw that Lord Norwich was im- 
pressed by Kathleen's beauty, and that he 
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found pleasure in her society, and that, if he 
did not take some measures to prevent it, the 
very results he dreaded would come to pass. 
Lord Norwich would continue to spend all 
his leisure hours with Kathleen, and his 
good looks, his rank, his position, his cour- 
teous, well-bred manner could not fail to 
touch her heart. To invent some means 
to avert this was what engrossed Mr Des- 
mond's mind, and cost him many anxious 
hours. He could not prevent Lord Nor- 
wich from coming to his house, Kathleen 
was motherless, and he himself was often 
absent from home, and therefore she 
and Lord Norwich were afforded many 
opportunities of being alone together. She 
was as innocent and frank as a child, but 
her very innocence and ignorance of the 
world's ways might lead her into danger. 

Mr Desmond did not wish her name to be 
VOL. n. 
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coupled with that of Lord Norwich, or their 
friendship made a subject for busy tongues 
to discuss, and yet Lord Norwich was so 
well known, his frequent visits to Glen- 
cullin House could scarcely fail to attract 
attention. 

It was just at this time, when various 
thoughts and plans were forming themselves 
in Mr Desmond's mind, that the cricket 
match at Mulcahir took place. That 
Kathleen's anger and indignation against 
O'Brien, and also her tears, were caused 
by some quarrel with Lord Norwich, Mr 
Desmond did not doubt ; for it did not 
escape his notice that Lord Norwich ab- 
sented himself from Glencullin House fur 
some days, during which time Kathleen 
was silent and depressed, and that when 
he came again her face and eyes grew 
radiant once more. 
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When Mr Desmond saw that abeady 
her happiness was so involved, he deter- 
mined to take a bold step. This was to 
write to Lord Lowestoft and acquaint him 
with the fact that his son was engaged in 
a foolish and undesirable flirtation, and that 
he thought it would be advisable to invent 
some reason which would necessitate his 
leaving Derrylinn. 

It was not without great pain and re- 
luctance that Mr Desmond summoned up 
courage, and decided to take so momentous 
and irrevocable a step, and it was im- 
possible but that a thousand conflicting 
thoughts should alternately sway him as 
he strove to decide upon the course of 
action he should pursue. A thousand 
doubts and fears assailed him as to the 
wisdom of his proceedings. Was he, he 
asked himself, justified in acting thus ? 
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Was it fair to Kathleen ? Was it feir to 
Lord Norwich ? Might not the young 
man's heart be really engaged? but when 
he reached this point in the argument a 
reaction set in, and his conscience told 
him he was right. Even if Lord Norwich 
were seriously attached to Kathleen, and 
wished to make her his wife, it should not 
be kept a secret fix)m Lord Lowestoft; it 
would only be honourable and right to 
acquaint him with the true facts of the 
case, and then leave the matter completely 
in his hands, and, if he summoned Lord 
Norwich away from Derrylinn, and they 
should see him no more, it would only 
show him more plainly that he had acted 
rightly in the matter, and even if Kath- 
leen took it to heart, it would cost her 
less pain now than at a future date. 
When he had, after many hours of 
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anxious thought, arrived at this conclusion, 
he at once sat down and wrote to Lord 
Lowestoft, being desirous that no more 
time should be lost. 

It was a difficult letter to write, inso- 
much that he must conceal Kathleen's name 
and position, and yet not give a false im- 
pression concerning her, and it was some 
time before it was completed to his satis- 
faction. It was so hard not to say either 
too much or too little, so hard to explain 
why he, a stranger, took upon himself the 
task of writing to Lord Lowestoft without 
adding that he had a personal motive in so 
doing; but at length, when several copies 
had been torn up and thrown away, he 
succeeded in finishing the letter, and, with 
a sigh of reUef, threw down the pen. 

His mind had for so long been in a state 
of painful indecision that he was glad at 
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laat to have put it out of his power to 
change again ; the irrevocable step was now 
taken, and he must abide by it, whether he 
had done wisely or not. 

His letter ran as follows: — 

^'Glencullik HousBy 

Nov. — ^ , 

"My Lord, — Though I have not the 
honour of your acquaintance, I hope you 
will pardon the liberty I take in addressing 
you. I have had the pleasure of meeting 
and becoming acquainted with your son. 
Lord Norwich, who is quartered in my 
neighbourhood, and it is concerning him I 
would write. 

" It is after a great deal of consideration 
that I have come to the conclusion I ought 
to tell you, that he appears to me to be in 
danger of forming an attachment to a young 
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lady, which may end in a serious entangle- 
ment. I do not wish to mention the young 
lady's name, and only the interest I take 
in your son has led me to put you in posses- 
sion of the facts of the case, so that you 
may be in a position to take whatever steps 
you deem advisable in the matter. Hoping 
you wiU pardon me for this intrusion -I 
remain, your lordship's obedient servant, 

"Hugh Desmond." 

This letter Mr Desmond had posted at 
once, and then waited anxiously for the 
reply. It came in a few days. 

"Lowestoft Castle, 

Nov, — , . 

" Dear Sir, — I hardly know how to 

express sufficient gratitude to you for the 

very great service you have rendered me. 

I need scarcely tell you of how much im- 
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portance it is to me that my son should 
make a marriage suitable to his position, 
and pleasing to his family. He is yet too 
young to form a right judgment, or know 
his own mind upon such a subject, and 
might have become entangled in a foolish 
and undesirable engagement, which would 
have caused serious pain to his family. 
This being the case, I caniiot but feel how 
great is the debt of gratitude I owe you, 
and only wish it were possible I might have 
the pleasure of making your acquaintance, 
and thanking you in person. 

"I have telegraphed to my son to join 
me at once, and owing to your kindly in- 
tervention, trust that no disagreeable con- 
sequences may ensue. Of course I shall 
consider your communication strictly con- 
fidential. — I remain, deaf sir, yours faith- 
fully, Lowestoft." 
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It was with mingled feelings of reUef and 
pain that Mr Desmond read Lord Lowe- 
stoft's answer. It showed him he had 
acted rightly and honourably in writing to 
Lord Lowestoft, though he felt he had been 
cruel to Eiithleen, and his heart ached for 
her in her sorrow. He would fain have 
spoken to her, and tried to comfort her, but 
the knowledge that he had been instru- 
mental in compelling Lord Norwich to leave 
Derrylinn, made him stUl preserve a silence 
upon the subject. And so Lord Norwich 
passed away completely out of Kathleen's 
life, and only came back to her in her 
dreams at night. 




CHAPTER IV. 

THE RED HANDKERCHIEF. 

" He turned him richt, and round about upon the 
Irish shore, 
And ga'e his bridle-reins a shake with adieu for 
evermore, my love, 

With adieu for evermora 

The sodger frae the war returns, the sailor frae 

the main ; 
But I have parted frae my love, never to meet 

again, my love, 

Never to meet again. 

When day is gane, and nicht is come, and a' folk 

bound to sleep, 
I think on him that's far awa' the lee-lang nicht, 

and weep, my dear. 

The lee-lang nicht, and weep." 

the new year, which had begun 
in such gloom and sorrow to 
Kathleen, crept drearily on. The 
weather was cold and dark — with fierce 
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gales that swept furiously down the glen, 
where the river, now a mass of tumbling 
foam, roared angrily over the rocks,-and 
added its depressing influences to the 
general gloom. Kathleen looked white 
and fragile, but she made no complaint, 
nor did she in any way allude to Lord 
Norwich when speaking to her father. 
Her nature was brave and resolute, and 
she determined to be courageous, and 
bear her trouble well, and put away from 
her the remembrances of Lord Norwich, 
and all the happy hours she had spent 
in his society. She struggled bravely in 
this endeavour ; but there were times 
when some flower, some song, some chance 
word touched the cord of memory, and 
brought back vividly to her the bitter- 
sweet past, and then for a time her grief 
would master her, and she would cry 
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her heart out for her mined hopes and 
blighted happiness. 

She did her utmost not to allow her 
trouble to change her in any way, or make 
her neglectful of any of her home duties, 
but an alteration had come in her manner, 
which was perceptible to all who saw her. 
She had, as it were, growii suddenly older, 
and lost the high spirits of careless girl- 
hood, and a grave, sweet expression had 
come upon her face, in place of its old arch 
gaiety. Her manner also had gained in 
dignity, and she seldom gave utterance to 
the sharp, jesting words that had so fre- 
quently come from her lips in the old light- 
hearted days. Kathleen never sang now; 
the piano was closed, and her music put 
away ; nor did her voice echo gaily through 
the house, as she ran up and down the old 
oak stairs ; her steps had grown listless, and 
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she seldom laughed. The sorrow which 
had come upon her had changed the whole 
current of her life. Formerly, it had been 
like a shallow stream, sparkling as it leaped 
along, over its glistening course, in the 
bright sunshine ; now it had grown in 
depth, and become a still dark river, that 
went silently on its way, unlit by even a 
passing ray of sunshine. 

Mr Desmond saw the change which had 
come to his daughter, and robbed her of her 
former bright gaiety, but he never regretted 
the step he had taken in putting Lord 
Norwich to the test, knowing that her pain 
would have been greater at a later period. 
When he wrote to Lord Lowestoft, and 
heard that he had summoned his son home, 
he knew it was a trial of the young man's 
affection, insomuch that, if he acquiesced 
in his father's decision, that he was to leave 
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Derrylinn, it would signify that lie had not 
been in earnest, but had only looked upon 
his intimacy with Kathleen as a pleasant 
way of spending his time in a dull country 
quarter. So Mr Desmond made no allusion 
to Lord Norwich when he was speaking to 
Kathleen. It was best to let the subject 
rest — ^he told himself silence would be the 
best remedy for her grief— just now she 
must necessarily be smarting with pain 
and mortification, but she was young, and 
in a short time would recover from the 
wound Lord Norwich had dealt her, and 
Mr Desmond even went so far as to hope 
she would in the end fulfil his desires, and 
become O'Brien's wife. Kathleen little 
thought her father's wishes had gone so far 
as this, though she often wondered what he 
thought upon the subject. That he felt 
for her, was evident by the increased ten- 
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demess of his manner, and the various 
efforts he made to cheer and amuse her; 
hut Kathleen rather resented this course of 
treatment, and the terms existing between 
them were no longer what they had for- 
merly been, and though they had tacitly 
agreed to bury the dead past, its recollec- 
tion was ever fresh in the memory of 

both. 

Mr Desmond grew anxious and unhappy 

concerning Kathleen as the winter days 

slipped darkly past, and she regained none 

of her healthful vigour, but remained pale, 

languid, and disinclined for any exertion ; 

perhaps she would grow stronger when 

spring came, he told himself ; but though 

the breezes began to blow softly from the 

south, and the ice and snow passed away, 

Kathleen's cheeks were still pale, her 

movements languid, and Mr Desmond 
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failed to detect any of the wished-for im- 
provement either in health or spirits. 

Kathleen had gone only once to the 
oak tree since her illness. The tree that 
was bound up with the happy memories of 
the past. And as she gazed at the huge 
branch that lay stretched upon the ground, 
hot, bitter tears came rushing to her eyes, 
and streamed down her cheeks. It was 
dead now, like her hopes and happiness ; 
they had been associated together, had 
flourished together, had died together, and 
then she turned slowly away, and for many 
long weeks did not revisit the scene again. 

' Three months had elapsed since Lord 
Norwich's departure, and during that time 
her mind had undergone various changes. 
At first pain and mortification had lent 
her a spurious strength. She had been 
humiliated even to herself, and she would 
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show it had not crushed or inj ured her ; 
but as time went on, the angry, bitter feel- 
ings which had burnt so hotly at first grew 
gradually colder and died away, until only 
sorrow and regret filled her heart. 

It was towards the end of February that 
Mr Desmond announced his intention of 
going up to Dublin for a fortnight, and 
asked Kathleen would she like to accom- 
pany him ; but this invitation, which once 
would have filled her with delight, found 
no favour in her eyes, the pleasures of life 
had grown tasteless and cheerless now, 
and she had no wish or energy to go 
anywhere. She would prefer to remain 
at home, she a];iswered languidly. 

" Don't you feel well, dear ? " asked Mr 
Desmond, for the first time alluding to her 
changed appearance. *' I am sure the 
change would do you good." 

VOL. n. D 
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'* I am quite well," returned Kathleen 
quickly. " At least I am only tired." 

Mr Desmond received this answer fre- 
quently when he asked her to walk or 
drive with him ; but he said no more ; he 
would let the matter rest for the present, 
and perhaps she wbuld change her deci- 
sion in the end ; but when the time came 
Kathleen still was unwilling to go. She 
would accompany him if he really desired 
it, but if not, she would prefer to remain 
at home. 

Denis O'Brien had been paying a visit 
at GlencuUin House, when the subject was 
under discussion, and the following day a 
note came to Kathleen from his mother, 
inviting her to stay at Mulcahir during her 
father's absence. To this Kathleen made 
no objection. All places were the same to 
her now, so as she had no trouble in the 
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matter. Mr Desmond was delighted witli 
the arrangement; he disliked the thought 
of leaving Kathleen by herself at Glen- 
cullin, and Mrs O'Brien's invitation re- 
lieved him from any anxiety. Kathleen 
was dull at home ; the change of air, scene, 
and society was all she wanted to cheer 
and enliven her, and so when he started on 
his way to Dublin, Mrs O'Brien drove over 
for Kathleen, and carried her back to 
Mulcahir, where Denis was eagerly waiting 
to receive her. 

Denis had been overjoyed when he 
heard of Lord Norwich's departure. A 
formidable rival was removed from his 
path, and again he might strive to win 
Kathleen's affection ; but he was wise 
enough to know that this was not the time 
to try his fate; he must wait for a more 
favourable opportunity, and so he was 
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careful not to show by word or look that 
he had not accepted her refusal as final. 

Kathleen at first found the change to 
Mulcahir a pleasant variety &om the dull 
routine of home life. Here she had 
no occupations, no duties to go wearily 
through, and she could yield herself up to 
perfect idleness ; and for a few days Kath- 
leen thought she was content. But then 
the idleness began to pall upon her, and 
she began to long for the occupations and 
duties of home again. Denis's heart grew 
hot within him as he looked at her face, 
that had grown so white and sad, and 
if Lord Norwich had come in his way at 
this time, it would have fared badly with 
him. Denis longed to comfort Kathleen, 
to bring the light of love and happiness 
to her eyes again, and make her forget 
Lord Norwich, and be happy with him. 
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But not yet, he told himself, striving to 
still the passionate longing that rose in his 
heart; he must be patient and wait, and 
in time, perhaps, his great desire might 
be granted him, and Kathleen become his 
wife. 

Though Mrs O'Brien guessed what was 
in her son s mind, she made no allusion to 
the subject, and only strove to make 
Kathleen's visit a pleasant one, anti- 
cipating her slightest wish, and trying 
to provide amusement for her. So it 
was, when Kathleen expressed a wish to see 
Bertha Wynne, that Mrs O'Brien straight- 
way indited a letter to Bertha, inviting 
her to come and stay at Mulcahir until 
Mr Desmond returned from Dublin and 
Kathleen went home. 

Kathleen thanked Mrs O'Brien cordially 
when she heard of the invitation, and 
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smiled to herself at some inward thought, 
almost the first smile that had visited her 
face since Lord Norwich's departure. 

Denis, truth to tell, was somewhat 
bored when he learnt from his mother 
that Miss Wynne was to be their guest. 
He would have preferred the undisturbed 
enjoyment of Kathleen's society, and mur- 
mured a few words expressive of anything 
but pleasure at the intelligence ; but when 
he heard it had been a wish of Kathleen's, 
he said no more. If she was pleased he 
would willingly submit to the tedium of 
Miss Wynne's company ; so Kathleen put 
aside her own troubles, and turned her 
nttention to bringing about a good under- 
standing between her two friends. Denis 
had apparently forgotten he ever cared for 
her, Kathleen thought, with relief Bertha 
was now an inmate of his house ; and so 
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her plans seemed in a fair way of succeed- 
ing. It was the day after Bertha's arrival, 
and as they all sat at breakfast, the plans 
for the day were discussed and arranged. 
Mrs O'Brien had a visit to pay at some 
considerable distance, which would occupy 
most of the day; and as Kathleen did not 
feel inclined for so long a drive, Bertha 
elected to stay at home and keep her 
company. 

"And you, Denis, what do you intend 
to do ? " asked his mother. 

" Oh, I have to see about that land," 
said Denis, looking up from his newspaper. 
" You know this is the day it is to be 
ploughed. I heard from Brown yesterday ; 
he and some of his men are coming to keep 
order ; but I don't think it will be necessary." 

Bertha turned to Denis with a question 
concerning the land he spoke of, and why 
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he feaxed any disturbance, but it was at 
Kathleen Denis looked as he answered. 

" It's Koran's farm ; I had to evict him 
some time ago, and nobody will take the 
land since, so I am obliged to farm it 
myself, and, even so, I have great diflSculty 
in getting men to work for me." 

When breakfast was over the party 
separated. Kathleen went to her room to 
write to her father, Mrs O'Brien to .prepare 
for her drive, while Denis, without farther 
delay, started on his way to Horan's farm, 
to oversee the work. 

Kathleen spent the morning in writing 
to her father, and then, after luncheon, the 

two girls went out for a walk, and strolled 
leisurely round the place, pausing at length 
when they came to an opening in the trees, 
where a view of the distant hills could be 
obtained. 
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Kathleen stood for a few minutes gazing 
at the scene with dreamy eyes. There was 
a strong, fresh western breeze that came 
down from the mountains, and blew against 
their faces — cool and sweet. The sky was 
full of- great, soft indigo clouds that, drifting 
rapidly across the heavens, threw wondrous 
lights and shades upon the grey hillsides, 
bringing out vivid patches of green and 
bronze, where the withered bracken ran 
down the grey slopes in broad brown lines. 
Above their heads the slender branches of 
the birch trees met, and made a delicate 
tracery against the blue sky. 

" How pretty the place looks to-day," said 
Kathleen, breaking a long silence, and then 
she glanced at her companion for a response. 

Bertha s eyes were fixed on vacancy, and 
she did not answer for some time. Pre- 
sently she said, — 
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" I hope there will not be any disturbance 
to-day at Horan's farm." 

" Oh no," returned Kathleen, in reassur- 
ing tones ; " not if the police are there. 
Irish people are great cowards, even if they 
are great bullies, and I think Denis is very 
populai- among his tenants." 

Bertha's face was still anxious, and it 
seemed to Kathleen a change had come 
over her. Perhaps it was that, having 
suffered herself, she was more ready to feel 
for others. Few have the gift of entering 
into the troubles of others and sympa- 
thising with them, unless they have them- 
selves suffered in some like manner, and 
it is often to teach us to be more lenient 
— more charitable in our judgments, 
more helpful in our actions — that sorrow 
and pain are sent to us. The trouble which 
had fallen upon Kathleen had changed her 
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nature, and made her heart more tender, 
and Bertha's attachment for Denis, which 
had been a jest to her before, was now a 
subject in which she took a strong interest, 
and she never lost an opportunity of prais- 
ing Bertha to him. 

Denis was not a sympathetic listener to 
these little homilies upon Bertha's virtues, 
nor was Kathleen aware that it was she 
who called forth his admiration, and not 
the person she was extolling : for Denis 
held the opinion common to most men, 
that no woman ever speaks well of 
another, or judges her fairly, but Kath- 
leen was the exception that proved the 
rule. How warm and cordial were her 
praises of Bertha; how sincere her ex- 
pressions of admiration ; how skilfully 
she dwelt upon all the best points of 
Miss Wynne's character ; and Kathleen, 
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seeing that Denis smiled and listened with 
apparent interest, thought that her words 
found favour in his ears, and told herself 
her plans were prospering. 

• •••••• 

Denis, meanwhile, had walked over to 
Horan's farm, and spent the day watching 
the men at work. It had been feared some 
disturbance might take place, and some 
policemen had been sent from Derrylinn 
to guard the workmen, but the day passed 
by uneventfully, and by three o'clock in 
the afternoon the land was all ploughed 
and the labourers and their implements, 
under escort of the police, had returned to 
Derrylinn, Denis at the same time turning 
homewards. His way lay over the steep 
hill which rose between Koran's farm and 
Mulcahir, and he began to mount the narrow 
road at a quick pace, being anxious to reach 
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home as soon as possible — for was not 
Kathleen waiting for him there, and this 
knowledge was to him a foretaste of ex- 
quisite joy. A few months before he had 
thought it impossible he could ever win 
her love, but now his hopes, with 
Lord Norwich's departure, had suddenly 
revived. Was not his rival removed from 
his path ? had not Kathleen grown more 
gracious to him, — so much so as to en- 
courage him to plead his cause again, and 
hope for a favourable reply ? So, wrapped 
in pleasant thoughts and blissful dreams 
of the future, Denis pursued his way up 
the hill. 

The sun had by this time disappeared 
from sight behind the hill, and the clouds 
had packed themselves away into a thick, 
white roll, which lay along the eastern 
horizon, leaving the sky intensely clear. 
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The dark stacks of turf that stood on 
the summit looked like black ramparts 
guarding the crest of the hill. Denis's 
eyes were resting carelessly on them when 
suddenly a woman's figure rose up as it 
were out of the ground, and stood in bold 
relief against the glowing, golden sky. Her 
hand was raised high above her head, and 
though she was still some distance from 
him, he could see she held a scarlet 
handkerchief, which, as she waved it to 
and fro, caught the last lingering rays of 
the sunset, and flamed out a vivid patch of 
colour from amongst the dark surroundings. 
Denis paused for a moment, struck by the 
picturesque object she made as she stood 
thus on the ridge of the hill. The golden 
sunset heavens behind her, the wild hill- 
side now in comparative shade below, the 
flaming patch of colour she waved above 
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her head. She was evidently signalling to 
some person at the other side of the hill, 
and then, even as he gazed at her, she 
vanished from his sight as suddenly and 
mysteriously as she had appeared, so sud- 
denly, indeed, that Denis was tempted to 
believe his eyes had played him false, 
and that the figure he had seen had 
been but a delusion which his imagination 
had conjured up, — a small pile of 
turf transformed by the light, which 
had for a moment assumed a woman's 
shape. 

He looked again, but only the stacks of 
turf were standing out against the paling 
sky. The road, white and deserted, wound 
up the hill before him, and disappeared 
over the ridge. There was not a sign of • 
life on the stony pastures at either side 
of the road, nor a sound save the pluintivc 
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whistle of the plover, which came up faintly 
from the rushy bog below. 

So Denis continued his way, and in 
a few more minutes had gained the 
summit. 




CHAPTER V. 




A RACE. 

" The wolves they howled and whined, 
But he ran like a whirlwind up the pass, 
And he left the wolves behind." 

HEN Denis reached the summit 
of the hill, he paused abruptly, 
for confronting him, not ten 
yards away, stood a crowd of men, women, 
and children, armed with sticks, stones, 
reaping-hooks, and pitchforks, making a 
formidable barrier right across his path. A 
wild shout of triumph broke forth as Denis 
stood before them, and arms and sticks 
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were brandished excitedly in the air, while 
a torrent of oaths and imprecations were 
poured forth in shrill tones by the women, 
who were assembled in front of the men. 
Denis was far from being a coward, and 
yet his face grew pale, and his heart beat 
quickly, as he realised what the sight before 
him meant. 

This mob had gathered together and lain 
in wait for him here, in order to wreak 
their vengeance upon him. This accounted 
for the absence of any disturbance during 
the day, for the deserted appearance of the 
country, and the woman he had seen stand- 
ing on the ridge of the hill, 4iad been 
watching for him, and had waved a red 
handkerchief as a signal to the crowd that 
he was coming, and alone. Denis well 
^knew the treatment he would receive at 
the hands of the excited mob, and was 
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fully conscious of the extreme peril in 
which he stood, for in one brief glance he 
took in his surroundings, and saw what 
an advantageous position they occupied, 
and how slight were his chances of escape, 
for he was almost completely hemmed in. 
Straight before him the crowd barred 
the way, behind him was the long lonely 
road he had just traversed, while to the 
right, between him and home — that home 
which lay little more than a quarter of a 
mile away, the smoke from whose chimneys 
he could even at that moment see — 
stretched a deep cutting in the bog, about 
ten or twelve feet broad, filled with black 
bog water, which extended for some dis- 
tance along the edge of the road. 

An ominous pause had succeeded the 
first outbreak, and then in a few moments 
the silence was broken by Denis's voice, 
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sharp and defiant, while an angry light 
played in his eyes. 

" What are you fellows waiting here 
for ? " 

" For you!" came the quick response from 
a number of voices, in every diflFerent tone 
of threatening insolence. " For you ! as 
turns honest men out of their homes, and 
laves them to starve on the road. It's 
bin your turn long enough, and it s ours 



now." 



A stone whizzed past Denis's face as the 
speaker ended, grazing his temple, and 
knocking off his hat. 

" Cowards ! " cried Denis passionately, for- 
getful in his rage of the danger of further 
infuriating the crowd. 

His words were the excuse for which 
they had been waiting to begin the attack, 
and with a storm of shouts and yells they 
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rushed forward, while a shower of stones 
fell like hail round Denis. 

In a moment they would be upon him — in 
a moment they would have surrounded him, 
for already some of the men had run past 
him, so as to cut oflF his retreat. Denis 
turned — looked at the broad cutting, with 
its inky water, that lay between him 
and liberty, and then, summoning all his 
strength for one desperate eflFort, — for was it 
not his only chance of escape, — he sprang 
from the road, cleared the cutting, fell, 
recovered himself, regained his footing, and 
though clogged with bog, was running 
swiftly in the* direction of home, almost 
before his assailants had guessed his in- 
tention. With a roar of baffled fury they 
started in pursuit. Some tried to cross the 
water, whilst others skirted the edge, and 
in an instant most of them had gained the 
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opposite side, and were streaming across 
the moor like hounds in full cry ; but Denis 
had got a slight start, and was now about 
twenty yards in advance of his pursuers. 

The bog sloped down for some little way 
before it came to the fields which lay be- 
tween it and Mulcahir, and though the 
ground was uneven and covered with loose 
stones and patches of rushes, still it was 
in his favour, and at first he maintained 
his advantage, but when he had scrambled 
up the loose stone wall, topped with furze, 
which divided the moor from the fields, and 

glanced behind him, he saw that, though 

* 
some of the crowd had fallen back, half- 
a-dozen men were still in full chase, and 
had gained upon him considerably ; the 
leading runner, a tall, red-haired man, with 
a gigantic stride, seemingly not ten yards 
away. 
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Denis hurried on, but lie was in a 
ploughed field now, and the ground being 
heavy, his pace was necessarily slower. He 
could hear the shouts of the men coming 
nearer and nearer, and the sound of their 
heavy footsteps. It was a race for life he 
knew, and yet each step was becoming a 
greater labour. His limbs felt as if 
weighted with lead ; the painful throbbing 
of his heart seemed to suffocate him, but 
on, on, he ran, and a few moments later 
had entered the second field. A field so 
long and wide, it stretched before him 
like a brown sea, but he could see the 
trees at the further end, behind which the 
house was hidden, and knew that if he 
could reach them he would be safe. 

On, on, he ran, while the hedges at either 
side seemed to run together in waving 
lines before his blinded eyesight, and the 
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long dark furrows seemed to dance and 
reel beneath his feet like waves of the sea ; 
each step he took was growing more pain- 
ful, each breath he drew more agonising, 
but his pursuers' steps were coming closer 
and closer. The sweat poured from his 
brow, his eyes grew dim with the surging 
blood that filled his brain, the ground 
seemed to rise like mountains before him, 
and the wished-for haven of Mulcahir 
plantation appeared further off than ever. 
On, on, he struggled, casting now and 
then a frantic glance behind, only two 
men were following him now, one some 
distance away, the other close upon him, 
a pitchfork raised in his hand ready to 
strike him down. Denis stumbled, re- 
covered himself, but he felt his strength was 
almost spent, an iron hand seemed clutch- 
ing at his heart, he could go no further — 
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were the fiends of hell pursuing him ? — and 
there yet lay some thirty yards of ground 
between him and home. 



Bertha Wynne and Kathleen were sitting 
in the drawing-room at Mulcahir, Bertha 
working, Kathleen lying indolently back in 
an arm-chair, with Dermot on her lap. 
And as she gazed idly out of the window, 
her fingers softly caressed the dog, while 
now and again she laid her cheek fondly 
against his little black head. Dermot was 
Kathleen's only consolation now ; to him 
alone could she speak of his master, and Der- 
mot would look at her with wistful eyes, full 
of dumb sympathy, as if he understood the 
reason of her grief, and would fain comfort 
her. And when Kathleen cried, or covered 
her face with her hands, he would whine, 
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and paw her arm, until she spoke to him 
again. 

" Oh, what a glorious sunset 1 " said Kath- 
leen at , length, breaking a long silence. 
" Come, Dermot, darling ; we will look at 

it." 

And rising, she went over to the glass- 
door which led out on to the lawn, and, 
throwing it open, stepped out to view the 
heavens, that were a flaming blood colour, 
as if some great fire were burning in the 
west, and that the clouds had caught its 
ruddy reflection. Kathleen stood gazing 
at it for a little, and then went back into 
the room, and over to where Bertha was 
still sitting silently at work. 

" I suppose Mrs O'Brien and Denis will 
be home soon. Denis said he would be 
back by five o'clock, and it is a quarter 
to five now." 
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Bertha did not answer, but a sudden 
noise without made Kathleen turn hastily 
round. The glass-door still stood open, 
and in a moment a man's figure darkened 
the doorway, and Denis staggered into 
the room, hatless, gasping, panting, his 
face covered with blood, the veins on 
his forehead standing out like cords, 
and without a word fell into the nearest 
chair. 

Bertha uttered a terrified scream as she 
looked at him. 

" Kathleen ! Kathleen ! " she cried, 
" what has happened ? Oh ! — •" 

But Kathleen had run to his side, and 
was bending over him. Denis had fallen 
back in his chair, his utter exhaustion 
amounting almost to unconsciousness. In 
a moment Kathleen guessed what had 
happened, and with ready presence of 
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mind, throw open the windows, and 
cried — 

" Quick, Bertha, quick ! run and get 
some brandy — some water — I think he is 
fainting." 

There was no answer, and, looking 
hurriedly round, Kathleen saw Bertha had 
sunk upon the sofa in a condition of perfect 
helplessness, pale, trembling, and in tears. 
A glance was enough to show Kathleen 
that she would be incapable, of rendering 
her any assistance, so, running into the 
dining-room, she seized upon a bottle of 
brand V and a decanter of water, and, re- 
turning quickly again to Denis, forced 
some of the brandy between his lips, and 
wetting her handkerchief with water, laid it 
upon his brow. 

It was painful to listen to Denis gasping 
for breath, and to witness his distress, but 
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Kathleen's nature was one that rose to an 
emergency, and, though pale, she was quite 
composed as she knelt by the young man's 
side, bathing his forehead, and now and 
then holding some brandy to his lips. 

The wound, she found upon nearer in- 
spection, was slight — a long cut just over 
his eyebrow — but his condition of utter 
prostration alarmed Kathleen to some de- 
gree, each breath he drew shook his whole 
frame, while a violent trembling convulsed 
his limbs. 

Ought she to send for further help ? 
Kathleen asked herself. She felt reluctant 
to do so, for some intuitive knowledge told 
her that Denis would dislike being seen in 
his present condition, and yet — ^but at this 
moment, to her relief, Denis opened his 
eyes, and struggled up into a sitting pos- 
ture. Seeing Kathleen's anxious face, he 
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tried to smile, and gasp forth a few 
words. 

"You must not speak yet," said Kath- 
leen quickly, and continued to bathe his 
forehead. 

Denis looked at the pretty, grave, sweet 
face that was so close to his own, and made 
no further effort to speak. It was almost 
worth the suffering he had gone through to 
be cared for so tenderly by Kathleen, to see 
her face grow grave and anxious on his 
account, and to feel the soft touch of her 
little hand on his aching brow. Once he 
laid his hand on hers as it rested on the 
arm of the chair, mutely to express his 
gratitude, but Kathleen frowned, and drew 
it hastily away. 

At length Denis regained sufficient breath 
to tell her of his adventure, and how, at the 
last moment, when his strength failed him 
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utterly, and he gave himself up for lost, the 
man, who was close upon him, stumbled and 
fell, and before he regained his footing, he — 
Denis — crossed the wire railing, and gained 
the shrubbery of Mulcahir House. In fury 
at the escape of his prey just when he had 
him in his grasp, the man hurled the pitch- 
fork after him ; it missed its object,, falling 

« 

short by a couple of yards, and so stagger- 
ing through the plantation that stood at the 
side of the house, he had reached the draw- 
ing-room. 

When he had ended, he looked round 
for Bertha, being under the impression 
she was still in the room, but before 
the conclusion of his story Bertha had 
fled, being unable to restrain her hysterical 
sobs. 

" Poor Bertha," said Kathleen, ** she was 
80 frightened she ran away." 
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Denis cauglit Kathleen's hand again, — 
"Kathleen," he said, "let me thank 
you. I-" 

"No, no," cried the girl quickly, with- 
drawing her hand. " Why should you 
thank me ? Oh," — in glad relief, " here is 
your mother." And she ran out of the 
room to meet Mrs O'Brien, and prepare 
her for Denis's disordered appearance. 





CHAPTER VL 



LOYAL AND TRUE. 




ATHLEEN left Denis in his 
mother's care, and went slowly 
up to her own room, where she 
sunk wearily on a chair ; for now that the 
excitement was over, she became conscious 
of her fatigue. And as she sat gazing 
into the fire, her mind was busily going 
over the events of the day, — Denis's ad- 
venture, and the agitation Bertha had 
displayed when he entered the room. In 
Kathleen's eyes, her tears and terror were 
only another proof of her affection for 

Denis ; and she wondered had he seen or 
VOL. n. p 
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ascribed her agitation to the right cause. 
And then another thought began to obtrude 
itself upon her notice. Had she been right 
in thinking Denis was completely cured 
of his love for her. The eagerness with 
which he seized her hand, the tone of his 
voice when he tried to thank her and ex- 
press his gratitude, told her otherwise ; but 
she would not acknowledge it, even to 
herself, and turned her thoughts away, — 
with that strength of will people can 
always exercise when an unwelcome idea 
that they would fain banish presents 
itself to their mind, — and let them revert 
again to Bertha. Denis must have seen 
she had left the room, being unable to 
conceal her agitation, and have known it 
was caused by fears for his safety. It was 
scarcely the way she herself would have 
acted under the same cii-cumstances ; but 
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she would not blame Bertha. She had 
betrayed the true state of her feelings, and 
it remained to be seen whether it would 
influence Denis in any way. Poor Denis ! 
Kathleen's heart warmed to him as it had 
never done before, not because of the 
danger he had so lately run — though she 
herself deemed this was the reason — but 
because of the unconscious comparison 
between his constancy and Lord Norwich's 
fickleness, which had presented itself to 
her mind, together with the thought that 
Denis still loved her. 

After a little she roused herself from her 
reflections, and, having dressed for dinner, 
made her way to Bertha's room, and 
knocked at the door. After some delay, 
Miss Wynne's voice answered, '* Come in," 
and, turning the handle, Kathleen entered 
the room, which was only lighted by the fire. 
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"All in the dark, Bertha!" said Kath- 
leen brightly, as she glanced at Miss 
Wynne, who was sitting beside the fire in 
a despondent attitude, her head propped 
on her hand, her eyes red with weeping. 
^* I came to tell you Denis is all right 
again," continued the giri, kneeling down 
on the rug, and kindly taking no notice of 
her friend's tear-stained countenance. " He 
was only slightly cut by a stone just over 
his temple. A crowd of people set upon 
him at Wingates, and hunted him almost 
up to the house. They did it in revenge, 
because he had evicted Horan." 

"Yes," said Bertha, in tearful accents. 
" I — I was — '* 

I'm afraid you got a great fright," con- 
tinned Kathleen. " Poor Denis ! It was 
enough to frighten anybody to see him all 
covered with blood, and gasping for breath. " 



u T», 
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" He — he must have thought me so — 
so foolish," said Bertha. 

" Oh no," returned Kathleen kindly ; 
"he was too exhausted to notice anybody 
or anything." 

" Are you sure ? " 

"Yes, quite sure," answered Kathleen, 
a smile coming for a moment into her 
lovely eyes ; " and even if he had seen you, 
he would have thought it quite natural. I 
was very much frightened myself." 

" I have got such a bad headache," said 
Bertha, with an hysterical sob. " I can- 
not go down to dinner. I — " 

" I will tell them so," replied Kathleen ; 
" and you must lie down now." 

" Yes, if you will come back to me later," 
said poor Bertha ; " I mean, before you go 
to bed." 

"Yes, I promise," ' said Kathleen, laugh- 
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ing, as she rose to her feet; ''and I will 
bring you the last accoiint of Denis.'' So 
saying, she left the room. 

Surely Love could work wonders, Kath- 
leen thought, as with a smile still on her 
Kps she went downstairs, for Bertha's 
whole nature seemed changed. All her 
composure had vanished, and she was 
weak, trembling, and nervous. 

Mrs O'Brien and Kathleen dined alone ; 
both were too tired and excited to eat, 
and before long they returned to the 
drawing-room, where Denis was sitting, 
looking very pale and weary as he lay 
back in his chair. Kathleen seated herself 
at some distance, leaving Mrs O'Brien to 
sit beside her son, and make her moan 
over him, and the wickedness of the world. 
But later in the evening Mrs O'Brien 
asked Kathleen to carry over a cup of 
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tea to Denis. Denis found it very pleasant 
to be waited on by Kathleen, and made 
her sit beside him while he drank his tea, 
and then for the first time he seemed to 
notice that Bertha was not in the room. 

** What has become of Miss Wynne ? " 
he said, looking round. 

" Bertha has a headache," replied Kath- 
leen. "Poor Bertha! She was so fright- 
ened when she saw you ; she was quite 
knocked up," and Miss Desmond stole a 
glance from under her long eyelashes to 

see the effect of her words. 

« 

" And you ? " said Denis quickly. " Did 

I frighten you? Fm so sorry. You do 

■ 

look white. Are you tired?" 

" Not much," returned Kathleen lightly ; 
**but then I am different from Bertha. 
She is very, very " — hesitating for a suit- 
able word — " sensitive." 
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Denis could not refrain from laughing, 
though his head was still aching from the 

effects of the cut. 

« 

" Why are you laughing ? " asked Kath- 
leen, flashing an indignant glance at him. 
" I don t see why you should laugh because 
Bertha—" 

She paused abruptly. 

Denis did not answer for a moment ; 
he only looked at her. 

" How plucky you are ! " he said at 
length ; '' that's better than being what 
yQU call sensitive. " I wonder" (with some 
contempt in his tone) "that Miss Wynne 
did not go into hysterics." 

" You should not say that," retorted 
Kathleen indignantly, and then she stopped 
and smiled. 

A little later Mrs O'Brien rose and 
declared Denis must go to bed, and all 
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being weary after the fatigue and excite- 
ment of the day, the candles were lit, and 
they went upstairs, but before she went to 
her room Kathleen opened Miss Wynne's 
door and peeped in. 

" Is your head aching still, Bertha ? 
Denis is much better, and he asked for 
you;" and leaving her words to act as a 
soothing cordial, she bid her friend good- 
night, and closed the door again. 

The following morning Denis was so 
far recovered that there were no traces 
left of his late adventure, except a long 
strip of sticking-plaster^across his brow. 

Kathleen had come down to breakfast 
before Bertha, and so was witness of her 
meeting with Denis. Miss Wynne looked 
awkward and embarrassed ; Denis merely 
indifferent. 

" I hope you are better ? " said Bertha. 
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" Oh, Fm all right," responded Denis, 
and went back to his newspaper without 
making any of the inquiries relative to 
Miss Wynne's headache, which Kathleen 
had expected to hear ; he appeared to have 
forgotten she had been ill and alarmed, 
though he had eagerly questioned her 
(Kathleen) as to how she had rested during 
the night, hoping she had quite recovered 
from her fatigue. But when Kathleen 
looked at Bertha as she sat quietly eating 
her breakfast, she was fain to confess she 
did not look like an invalid, and the same 
thought was in Denis's mind as he glanced 
from Miss Wynne's handsome, well-de- 
veloped figure and calm face, with its ever 
healthy colour, to Kathleen's slender forna, 
pretty pale face, and dark-circled eyes. 

Mrs O'Brien did not come down to 
breakfast ; she too was suffering from the 
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effects of the previous day's excitement and 
alarm, and Kathleen ran up to see if she 
had all she required, so as to leave Bertha 
and Denis together, when she hoped he 
would inquire more attentively after her 
health. She delayed returning as long as 
possible ; but when she entered the room 
she found that Bertha was sitting by her- 
self, Denis having finished his breakfast 
and gone to the smoking-room. 

Denis had recognised the tall red- 
haired man who had pursued and 
tried to murder him. and having com- 
municated with the police, he had been 
arrested and sent to prison. Two days 
later he was brought up at the, sessions, 
and Denis having given evidence as to 
the attack which had been made upon 
him, the man was formally committed to 
stand his trial at the next assizes. 
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Kathleen's visit was drawing to a close ; 
in three days Mr Desmond would leave 
Dublin and return to GlencuUin, where 
she was to join him. Kathleen had been 
nearly a fortnight at Mulcahir, and yet 
she could not flatter herself she had 
made much progress in bringing about a 
good understanding between her two 
friends. Bertha had frozen again after 
her temporary thaw, while Denis, wh'o was 
occupied with busin.ess concerning his pro- 
perty, spent but little time in her society. 
Kathleen was not sorry to leave Mulcahir ; 
there was a certain amount of awkward- 
ness in being O'Brien's guest, after what 
had occurred between them, and she longed 
for the quiet of home life again, and for 
the presence of her father. 




CHAPTER VII. 



THE RED COOK CRAWS. 




iT was Kathleen's last evening at 
Mulcahir, and though the hour 
was late, they were still linger- 
ing round the fire in the billiard-room, 
where they had spent the evening. At 
length the clock on the chimney-piece 
struck twelve, and Mrs O'Brien, starting 
up, bade Denis light the candles. . When 
Kathleen reached her room, she discovered 
her bracelet was missing from her arm. 

** Oh, Bertha ! " she cried, for Miss 
Wynne had not yet left the room, " I 
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have lost ray bracelet ; I must have 
dropped it in the billiard-room. Will 
you come with me to look for it?" 

Reaching the top of the stairs, they 
met Denis, who was on his way to the 
smoking-room, and having learnt their 
errand, he volunteered to accompany them 
and' assist in the search. 

The billiard-room at Mulcahir was situ- 
ated at the end of a long passage, which 
ran out over the servants* oflBces and 
stables. Reaching the door, Kathleen 
pushed it open somewhat quickly, when 
a draught of wind suddenly extinguished 
the light, and they were left in the dark. 
Kathleen began to laugh ; Bertha uttered 
an exclamation of dismay. 

'* Never mind," said Denis, " I know 
where the matches are ; FU find them in 
a minute." 
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** Oh, I remember," said Kathleen, " we 
left the window open ; I will shut it while 
you are looking for the matches, so that the 
candle may not be blown out a second time." 

Having reached the window, which was 
partly open, Kathleen paused to look out. 
The night was intensely dark, the sky 
cloudy, a faint wind sobbing amongst the 
pine trees that stood at the back of the 
farm-yard. Everything was shrouded in 
thick darkness, and Kathleen was about 
to close the window, when suddenly a 
noise without arrested her movements — a 
noise so slight it would have been in- 
audible, only the window was open. Turn- 
ing quickly, she made her way over to 
where Denis was searching for the matches. 

4' There is somebody moving about the 
yard," she whispered. "I heard a foot- 
step. Hush ! don't speak." 
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They stole over to the window and 
listened intently, but all was silent now 
except the faint moaning of the wind 
amongst the fir trees. 

" I don't hear," began Denis, but Kath- 
leen laid her hand on his arm to attract 
his attention, and immediately they heard 
a sound outside, the slow, soft tread of a 
stealthy footstep, apparently crossing the 
yard ; the sound grew fainter, died away, 
and then again all was silent. 

They remained motionless for a few 
minutes, listening and watching, but the 
stillness remained unbroken. Perhaps they 
had been mistaken in thinking they had 
heard a footstep, Denis thought, for he 
knew none of his workmen would be likely 
to be in the yard at so late an hour, ajid 
he stretched out his hand to close the 
window, when suddenly a gust of wind 
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blew in against their faces, bearing with 
it the unmistakable smell of smoke. 

" By Jove ! " exclaimed Denis hastily, 
" there is something on fire. I must go 
and see ; " and he began to grope his 
way over to the door. 

" If you go down by the back stairs, 
you can get out by the window in the 
servants' hall," said Kathleen promptly. 

" Oh no," cried Bertha hurriedly. "Don't 
go, don't go, Mr O'Brien ; you don't know 
who may be in the yard. Think of how 
they tried to kill you the other day. Oh ! 
don't go ; I am so frightened. Kathleen, 
tell him not to go — " 

But Denis had bv this time succeeded 
in finding the door, and, heedless of her 
entreaties, had opened it, and a moment 
later was running down the stairs leading 
to the servants' ofiices, where he knew he 

VOL. IL G 
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would find a speedy entrance into the 
fann-yard. 

" Kathleen, Kathleen ! " cried Bertha, 
groping about, "where are you? I am 
so frightened. Oh ! why did you let him 
go? He will be hurt. I am sure there 
are people about the place. Perhaps the 
house is on fire. Oh ! what shall we do ? " 

" I am here," said Kathleen, putting her 
arm round her friend. " You need not be 
frightened ; perhaps it is only a false 
alarm. Denis was quite right to go and 
see if anything was on fire ; he will come 
back soon, I am sure. We will wait here 
for a few minutes. Perhaps we had better 
not light a candle." 

Bertha was trembling violently, Kathleen 
could feel ; but keeping her arm round her, 
she drew her over to the window, and began 
to talk in as cheerful and unconcerned a 
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tone as she could assume, so as to soothe 
Bertha's fears, though she too felt anxious 
for Denis's return. 

They peered out of the window, trying 
to pierce the darkness. There was nothing 
to be seen or heard, though a strong 
odour of fire was in the air, which made 
Kathleen certain that Denis's surmises were 
correct, and that some of the farm 
buildings were on fire. What course ought 
she to take, she wondered. Ought she 
to give the alarm, or wait till Denis re- 
turned ? She felt reluctant to rouse Mrs 
O'Brien for what might be only a false 
alarm ; and yet, perhaps, Denis might 
be in danger. 

" What can keep him so long ? '' ex- 
claimed Bertha in nervous accents. "Oh, 
Kathleen, I am so frightened ! I wish he 
would come back. Somebody may be 
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hiding in the yard, and murder him. I 
am sure we ought to call somebody." 

" No, no ; just wait a little longer," 
returned Kathleen. "He has only been 
gone quite a short time, though it seems 
long to us. He will go all round the place, 
I am sure, to see that everything is safe ; 
he would not like us to disturb his mother. 
I am certain he will be back in a few 
minutes." 

'' No, no ; he will not," wailed Bertha. 
"* I know something dreadful has happened. 
Oh, Kathleen, why did you let him go ? 
He would have stayed if you had asked 
him. I will not remain here any longer. 
I will go to Mrs O'Brien — " 

** Dear Bertha, you are frightening your- 
self needlessly. I could not prevent Denis 
from going, and I think he was quite right 
to do so — " 
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" Oh, Kathleen, I hear something ! ' al- 
most shrieked Bertha, in an agony of fear. 
" Oh, come away ! Come away ! " 

" Hush ! listen," said Kathleen. *' I did 
not hear any sound." 

They paused, but all was silent, though 
the smoke was coming in so thickly Kath- 
leen was compelled to close the window. 
She was growing alarmed also, though she 
strove to remain calm, so as not to add 
to Bertha's fears. She felt she ought to 
take some measures, and, acting on a 
sudden thought, she spoke. 

** Bertha, would you be afraid to stay 
here alone for a few minutes ? I will run 
downstairs to the yard, and see if I can 
find Denis. I know the way, and I will 
not go far." 

" Oh no, no ! " cried Bertha, " I will not 
stay by myself. You are mad, Kathleen ! 
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(Jh, I am certain something dreadful has 
happened ! Kathleen, I shall go wild if 
you stay here any longer." 

" Very well," replied Kathleen ; " we 
will call somebody. I will light a candle." 

She struck a, match. Bertha was stand- 
ing, supporting herself against the table, 
her face deathly pale, her whole figure 
trembling with fear. 

" Come," said Kathleen cheerfully, " we 
will go to Mrs O'Brien. She will tell us 
what to do." 

They were moving over towards the 
door, when suddenly a hasty step came 
running up the stairs, and Denis pushed 
open the door. 

Bertha uttered a sharp cry of relief, and 
burst into hysterical tears. 

" The ricks have been set on fire ! " he 
exclaimed hastily. "I have called up the 
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servants. You had better tell my mother. 
I must go back at once." 

" Yes/' said Kathleen quickly. " Is there 
anything else I can do ? " 

" No," answered Denis hurriedly. ** I 
have sent to Derrylinn for help." 

" Come, Bertha," said Kathleen, when 
Denis had run back quickly to the yard ; 
and, putting her arm round Miss Wynne, 
she supported her along the passage, for 
Bertha was trembling so violently she 
could scarcely walk. 

In a few minutes the household was 
astir, and all was bustle and noise — bells 
ringing, voices shouting, hasty footsteps 
running along the passages. 

The night that followed was one of 
wild confusion. The fire spread rapidly 
from the ricks of hay to the farm build- 
ings, some portions of which had to be 
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pulled down to prevent the fire extend- 
ing to the house. The hay blazed and 

crackled, lighting up the yard with a 

lurid-red light, gleaming on the bare 

stems of the pine trees, and turning 

them crimson, while the flames leaped and 

shot up into the dark sky, and showers 

of fiery sparks flew by. 

It was all like a strange dream, Kathleen 
felt, as they stood in the window watching 
the scene, while without Denis and his men 
laboured hard all through the dark hours 
of the night. When dawn began to creep 
over the heavens, and the light was cold 
and grey, the fire had burnt itself out, 
and only two blackened circles on the 
ground marked where the great ricks had 
stood the evening before. 

Not till the room was full of light, and 
the east was golden, could Kathleen per- 
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suade Bertha to try and sleep, and then 
she begged so piteously not to be left 
alone that Kathleen lay down beside her, 
and, completely wearied out, fell into a 
dreamless slumber. 





CHAPTER VIII. 



FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 



** She stood, a Bight to make an old man young." 




RS O^BRIEN and Kathleen came 
down to a somewhat late break- 
fast the following morning, buf 
Bertha Wynne remained in her own room, 
bidding Kathleen make her excuses, as she 
was suffering from a bad headache. The 
two girls were to leave Mulcahir in the 
morning, but hearing Denis say at break- 
fast that he was going out to look what 
damage the fire had done, Kathleen 
asked might she accompany him. 

Denises face expressed the pleasure he 
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felt at Kathleen's words, and having put 
on her hat and jacket, Kathleen set forth. 

The fann-yard and its surrounding build- 
ings presented a dismantled appearance in 
the bright morning sunshine. One of the 
largest sheds had been pulled down to 
prevent the fire spreading to the house, 
and the ground was strewn with burnt 
and blackened timber, while the carts, 
ploughs, and other farm implements were 
crowded together in a confused heap, where 
they had been hastily thrown when re- 
moved from the burning shed. 

"I suppose some of Horan^s friends did 
it in revenge," said Denis, as, having sur- 
veyed the scene for a few minutes, they 
strolled on at a leisurely pace round to 
the front of the house. ** It was very 
lucky you lost your bracelet, and went 
back to the billiard-room, for the fire 
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might have spread to the house before 
it became known. The wind was blow- 
ing that way. As it is, I have lost about 
sixty tons of hay." 

"The horses had an escape also," said 
Kathleen, glancing at the stables, which 
were only separated from the ricks by the 
dismantled shed. 

" You have not had a very pleasant 
visit," said Denis. " I am sure vou will 
be glad to get home again " — looking as 
if he hoped for a contradiction from 
Kathleen, but none came, — " your father 
will say we have treated you very 
badly." 

" I have had a very exciting time," 
replied Kathleen. "I am only sorry for 
your loss." 

*' Oh, I don't care about that," returned 
Denis; "/am only vexed you should have 
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been frightened and bothered while you 
were with us." 

** Poor Bertha ! *' said Kathleen, with an 
upward glance at Miss Wynne's window, 
*' I think she really was alarmed." 

" Fm afraid I was rather rude to Miss 
Wynne last night," remarked Denis. *' She 
asked me not to go, didn't she ? She 
seemed awfully nervous." 

" Yes," returned Kathleen, seizing upon 
this opportunity of speaking of her friend, 
"she thought something dreadful would 
happen to you. I mean that the person 
that set fire to the ricks might be in the 
. yard and attack you. She — " 

Here Kathleen paused abruptly. 

** Yes ? " said Denis interrogatively. 

'* She suffered agonies of fear. It seemed 
so long to us before you came back." 

'' I can't say Miss Wynne looks at all 
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like a nervous person," said Denis, ** she is 
always so cold and unmoved." 

" Bertha is not at all cold," interposed 
Miss Desmond quickly. ** She feels things 
very much. More, I think, than I do for 
instance." 

" Does she really ? " said Denis dubiously. 
" I thought those kind of calm, cold people 
never felt any emotion." 

" They are the very people that feel most," 
asserted Kathleen eagerly ; *' they may ap- 
pear cold, but that is only an external 
manner ; they are like Mount Hecla, snow 
and ice outside, but burning lava within. 
I think," she continued, when Denis re- 
mained silent, " that they are not easily ^ 
moved, but when they are, they feel a great 
deal more than people who show emotion at 
every little trifle, and when they do care 
about somebody — looking away from Denis 
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as she spoke — their love is worth having, 
for they love once and for ever." 

" And yet some people do not value such 
love," replied Denis,' thinking of himself 
and Kathleen. 

"But that ought not to be the case," 
retorted Kathleen, unconscious of the con- 
struction her companion might put upon 
her words. " If Bertha liked anybody, 
they ought to value her love — she is so 
true. I am very fond of Bertha ; she is a 
dear, good girl, and I like her better than 
ever now that I know what a warm heart 
she has ; you ought to be proud, Denis, of 
having such a friend." 

" Why ? " said Denis, without any warmth 
or eagerness, such as Kathleen wished to 
see. 

" Because — because," Kathleen hesitated, 
not quite knowing how to word what she 
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desired to say, — " because Bertha is a great 
admirer of your character. She told me so 
the other day. You know I am very fond 
of discussing people's characters, — dissect- 
ing them as it were only, — when one takes 
them to pieces it is so hard to put them 
together again." 

Denis laughed. Kathleen's flattery was 
pleasing to him — for when is flattery not 
pleasing to a man ? 

" Fm sure Miss Wynne is all that you 

say," he replied. *' I hope she did not 

think me very rude last night ? " 

*' Oh no," answered Kathleen, with a 

smile sparkling all over her face ; " and 

now I must get ready for my journey 

home. I have had a very pleasant little 

walk." 

Denis stood looking after her as she ran 

into the house, and he too smiled, think- 
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ing over her words. Had she meaut him 
when she spoke so warmly of an aflFection 
that was worth valuing ? Was she at 
length beginning to appreciate his long-tried 
love, and to perceive the diflFerence between 
his constancy and Lord Norwich's fickle- 
ness ? He believed it must be so. Why 
otherwise should she speak such words of 
encouragement? His mind was full of 
pleasant thoughts all that morning, as he 
stood watching the men at work removing 
the dSbris of the fire ; so much so that, 
looking at him, the workmen were sur- 
prised that he should be so cheerful, after 
the heavy loss he had sustained during the 
night. At twelve o'clock Kathleen and 
Bertha were to leave Mulcahir ; but Miss 
Wynne did not appear until the carriage 
was at the door, and when she entered 
the hall she was closely veiled. Whil6 
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Kathleen was bidding Mrs O'Brien fare- 
well, Denis went up to Bertha. 

" Good-bye," he said, shaking hands 
more cordially than was his wont. " I 
hope you are none the worse for the fright 
you got last night ? I am very sorry you 
should have had such a disagreeable visit 
here. I hope, when you come again to 
see us, we may be able to treat you better." 
Bertha murmured a few words in reply, 
and then hastily entered the carriage ; but 
Denis had felt her hand tremble in his, 
and as he stood watching the brougham 
as it rolled away down the avenue, Kath- 
leen's words recurred to his memory, 

She was right in saying Bertha was 
sensitive, and he it was who had been 
wrong in thinking she was cold and 
reserved. The knowledge that it was he 
who had the power to move her was not 
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displeasing to him, and quite unconsciously 
his sentiments towards Bertha underwent a 
change, and, like Benedick, he was ready 
to exclaim, — 

'' By this day, she's a fair lady ! I do 
spy some marks of love in her." 

Bertha spoke but little during the drive, 
which was but a short one ; and, having 
left her at the rectory, Kathleen continued 
her way, and soon reached GlencuUin 
House. 

How pleasant it was to be at home 
again, Kathleen thought, looking round her 
with pleasure at all the familiar objects ; 
it was quite worth leaving home to experi- 
ence the delight of returning. Kathleen 
spent the time before the expected hour of 
her father's return in preparing the house 
for his reception, piling up a large turf fire, 
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for though thp day was bright it was 
chilly; wheeling up his chair close to the 
fireside, and arranging some spring flowers 
on the table and chimney-piece to brighten 
up the room, running every few minutes to 
the window to watch for his coming. At 
length the car bearing Mr Desmond drove 
up to the door, and flying down the stairs 
to meet him, Kathleen threw herself into 
her father's arms. 

" Well, darling," said Mr Desmond, hold- 

ng her at arm's length, and gazing anxiously 

into her face, "how are you? Have you 

had a pleasant visit ? and have you enjoyed 

yourself? You are not half rosy enough 

yet." 

" Yes, papa ; but I am very glad to be 
home again ; and oh, so glad to have you 
back again!" 

The quiet and rest of home seemed to 
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fall on Kathleen's spirit as she sat that 
evening at her father's feet, her head resting 
against his knee, Dennot curled up asleep 
on the folds of her dress, his placid little 
snores testifying that he also was content. 
It was late before they retired to rest, there 
was so much to ask, so much to tell ; and 
Mr Desmond was deeply interested in the 
account of Denis's chase, and the destruc- 
tion of his ricks, making many inquiries ; 
but Kathleen did not wax eloquent upon 
the subject — she dismissed it as briefly as 
possible, and changed the conversation. 

So Kathleen's life fell back into its old 
routine, and the spring days slipped 
uneventfully away ; the snowdrops and 
crocusses had had their reign, and now the 
nodding Lent lilies stood up tall and yellow 
out of the grass. The banks of the valley 
were golden with gorse, the air sweet with 
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its fragrance, and already a faint shade of 
green was creeping over the poplar trees. 
The glen seemed full of the joyous twitter 
of birds, and the soft flutter of their wings 
as they flew from tree to tree, while the 
rooks in the elm trees kept up a noisy 
clatter over the building of their nests, as 
if disputing who did the work best. The 
world seemed full of life and movement in 
this fair spring weather, when the sun 
shone bright, and the sky was a clear, deep 
blue, streaked cloudily with white ; only in 
Kathleen's breast chill winter still reigned, 
for, though some months had elapsed since 
Lord Norwich's departure, the weary aching 
pain had not left her heart. True, time 
had in some measure healed the wound, 
for the "strong hours conquer" us, evea 
against our will, and she could look back 
upon the past more calmly now, and with- 
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out the bitter tingling of mortification and 
humiliation which she had at first experi- 
enced. She could review her own conduct 
dispassionately, and in the clear light of 
after-judgment see how foolish she had 
been. She had let herself drift down a 
stream without a thought of the rocks and 
quicksands waiting for her below, for had 
she not purposely blinded herself in those 
golden days, and let no thought intrude 
that could mar the happiness of the hour. 
It had been a blissful dream if a foolish 
one, but oh ! how bitter had been the 
awakening — a vain grasping after what was 
not within her reach, and which had eluded 
her and flown. She would not confess to 
herself that her nature had undergone a 
change, and that she no longer took pleasure 
in life ; it was only that she was not strong 
that the constant sense of weariness which 
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oppressed her, influenced her feelings and 
dulled her enjoyment, and that when she 
grew strong again her pleasure in life would 
revive also. So Kathleen told herself, not 
asking what had caused this weariness and 
despondency. 

It was one morning near the end of AprU 
that Mr Desmond came into Kathleen's 
room, clad in his ulster, his hat and whip 
in his hand. 

" I'm just off to Derrylinn, Kathleen," he 
said; **I'll not be back to luncheon, so 
don't wait for me." 

** Derrylinn ! " repeated Kathleen in some 
surprise ; "I did not know you were 
going." 

" I have been asked to call upon a Colonel 
Thorold, who is staying at the Victoria 
Hotel, so I'm obliged to go." 
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" Where does Colonel Thorold come 
from ? " asked Kathleen listlessly. 

**I know nothing about him," said Mr 
Desmond, " except that he is an English- 
man, who has been taking a tour in Ireland, 
and has come to Derrylinn for some salmon 
fishing. I was asked by a friend to call 
upon him and show him any civility in 
my power. I suppose I must ask him to 
dinner." 

" I think I shall walk over and see 
Bertha while you are away — it is such a 
fine morning." 

" Very well, darling," and, kissing his 
daughter, Mr Desmond set forth. 

Kathleen spent the morning at the rectory 
with Bertha, and came back pleased at 
hearing that Denis had been to see Miss 
Wynne twice. 

Mr Desmond had returned during her 
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absence, and as he drank his tea he 
gave her an account of his expedition to 
Derrylinn. 

"I found Colonel Thorold at the hotel; 
he is coming to dine with us to-morrow 
night ; he seems a pleasant, gentlemanlike 
man ; he has just come from Killarney, and 
intends staying at Derrylinn for about a 
fortnight. I went on to the barracks after- 
wards to see if I could get Ashurst to dine 
with us, — to meet him, — but he has gone 
away on leave. So we must entertain him 
ourselves as well as we can." 

In the old days Kathleen would have 
manifested some interest in the arrival of 
a stranger, and have questioned her father 
eagerly as to his appearance, manner, and 
position ; but now she made no inquiries, 
and the subject dropped. 

Kathleen spent the following day in 
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preparing for the reception of their guest, 
and decking the dinner-table with sprays 
of ivy and dishes of primroses, which she 
had gathered that morning in the glen. 
Her floral decorations were completed by 
six o'clock, and, having surveyed them 
with satisfaction, she gathered up the 
flowers that were left — for there was still 
a basket full of primroses — and, as it wanted 
an hour of the time when their guest was 
expected to arrive, she decided on extending 
her decorations to the drawing-room, and 
went upstairs for the purpose. 

Two large branched candlesticks stood 
on the chimney-piece ; she would ornament 
them first, Kathleen thought, and, mounting 
upon a chair, she began deftly to wreath 
the ivy about them, and group the prim- 
roses round where they stood. Her back 
was turned to the door, which was open. 
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and, being engrossed in her task, she did 
not hear the sound of a footstep, nor be- 
come aware that a tall, elderly man was 
standing on the threshold of the door, gaz- 
ing at her intently. 

Kathleen made a pretty picture as she 
stood on the chair, her arms bare to the 
elbows, a wreath of ivy in one hand, a 
considering expression on her face, as she 
paused now and again to lean back to 
observe better the eflFect of her work. 
Colonel Thorold remained gazing at her 
admiringly, noting every detail of the 
pretty graceful figure, from the soft twists 
of brown hair to the little foot in the 
high-heeled shoe ; noting also that she 
never glanced at her own reflection, though 
the looking-glass was so close to her. At 
length he appeared to remember that he 
was taking a somewhat unfair advantage 
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in thus watching her, and coughed slightly 
to warn her of his presence. Kathleen 
turned at the sound, looked at him for a 
moment, and then, divining who he was, 
blushed rosy red. 

"Miss Desmond," said Colonel Thorold, 
bowing as he advanced, "allow me," — 
holding out his hand to assist her to 
dismount. 

" My fingers are dusty," answered Kath- 
leen, springing lightly to the floor; and 
then she stood before him, looking so 
pretty in her rosy embarrassment that 
Colonel Thorold continued to gaze at her 
in silence. 

" I must apologise," he said at length, 
" for having come so early ; but the even- 
ing was so fine, I walked out from Derry- 
linn, and allowed myself too much time. 
I did not know how long it would take." 
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** We are very pleased to see you at 
any time," answered Kathleen, with an 
upward glance from under her long eye- 
lashes. " The earlier the better ; but I 
must tell papa," and she ran out of the 
room. 

In a few minutes Mr Desmond entered, 
and gave his guest a cordial greeting, and 
then Kathleen, haying hastily changed her 
dress, appeared again. 

If the Desmonds' entertainment was 
simple, it was made amends for by the 
hearty hospitality of Mr Desmond's manner 
and the genial flow of his wit. Dinner 
passed off pleasantly, and while Colonel 
Thorold and Mr Desmond conversed 
together Kathleen had leisure to study 
the appearance of their guest. 

Colonel Thorold was a man about fifty 
years of age, with an erect, soldierly figure, 
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a grey moustache, dark bushy eyebrows, 
and keen blue eyes. The lines round his 
mouth were stem, and his eyes looked as 
if, on slight provocation, they would flash 
blue lightnings. His voice also was 
brusque, and matched the determined 
expression of his countenance ; but yet 
Kathleen liked his soldierly appearance 
and the keen brightness of his eyes. 

Colonel Thorold's gaze rested frequently 
on Kathleen, as she leant back wearily in 
her chair. The flush had left her cheeks, 
and they were now as white as her dress. 
She looked very fragile and pale, he 
thought, observing that she scarcely 
tasted the food which was set before her. 
When dinner was over, and he and Mr 
Desmond followed Kathleen up to the 
drawing-room, he at once drew up a chair, 
and seated himself beside her. 
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" I see you are fond of dogs, Miss 
Desmond," he began, laying his hand 
upon Dermot, who was curled up on his 
mistress's lap. " That's a nice little fellow, 
and a well-bred dog, too. I know some- 
thing about pugs, and I can see his points 
are all good. Where did you get him ? " 

" He was given to me by a friend," re- 
turned Kathleen, bending over the dog so 
as to hide her face, but Colonel Thorold's 
keen blue eyes saw that a sudden flush 
had mounted to her brow. 

Colonel Thorold drew Dermot on to his 
knee, and examined his collar. 

" He is quite your own property I see. 
Miss Kathleen Desmond, GlencuUin House. 
What a very smart collar he has on, silver 
and blue velvet." 

Kathleen was silent, but her face was 
full of embarrassment. 
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" I heard you calling him Dennot," con- 
tinued Colonel Thorold. " It's an Irish 
name, of course, but is it not a strange 
one for a dog. What made you choose 
it?" 

. Kathleen's lips quivered, tears came into 
her eyes. 

" Oh, we called him Dermot from the 
song * Dermot Astore,' '* interposed Mr 
Desmond quickly. " It's a pretty old song ; 
doubtless you have heard it. It is the 
answer to * Kathleen Mavourneen.' " 

" Oh, yes, I understand," replied Colonel 
Thorold. " Kathleen and Dermot — that's 
a very good idea. I know the songs. I 
only hope no separation may ever take 
place between you, Miss Desmond, and 
your Dermot." 

Colonel Thorold's random words had hit 
a mark the archer never meant, Kathleen's 
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lips were trembling, her bosom heaving. 
Mr Desmond glanced at her nervously. 

" Do you sing, Miss Desmond ? " went on 
Colonel Thorold, " and if so, may I have 
the pleasure of hearing you. I am a 
'passionate lover of music." 

Mr Desmond was still looking at his 
daughter in silence. 

** I never sing now," said Kathleen in a 
very low voice. 

" But will you not sing for me ? " per- 
sisted Colonel Thorold. " I can tell by the 
sound of your voice you sing. I have 
heard so much of the Irish melodies, and 
long to hear them sung ; or, perhaps, I might 
induce you to sing ' Dermot Astore.' " 

*' No, no," said Kathleen hastily. " I 
could not sing, indeed I could not, — do not 
ask me." 

Colonel Thorold said no more upon the 
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subject. It was evident Kathleen did not 
wish to comply with his request, but he 
kept his seat beside her during the re- 
mainder of the evening, giving her an 
account of his tour round Ireland. 

" I think you have made a conquest, 
Kathleen," laughed Mr Desmond, when 
Colonel Thorold had driven away, and they 
stood together in the hall. But there was 
no answering smile on Kathleen's face. 
She kissed her father in silence, and went 
wearily up the stairs to her own room, the 
hot tears streaming down her pale cheeks. 





CHAPTER IX. 



CEAD MILLE FAILTHA. 



^^^^WO days later Kathleen and Mr 
Desmond drove into DeiTylinn, 
and having executed their vari- 
ous commissions, called at the hotel where 
Colonel Thorold was staying. Though 
dignified by the name of the Victoria 
Hotel, the building was little more than 
an inn. The rooms were small and low, 
and pervaded with the odour of must and 
stale beer. Colonel Thorold was at home 
the waiter said, in reply to Mr Desmond's 
inquiry, and they were ushered into a 
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small private sitting-room, looking out 
over the street, where they found Colonel 
Thorold sitting by the window, a newspaper 
in his hand. He looked pleased to see 
them, and entered into a lively discussion 
with Mr Desmond concerning the salmon 
fishing, while Kathleen amused herself by 
gazing out at the passers by. Colonel 
Thorold was aggrieved by three days' bad 
sport in succession. The weather was dry, 
the wind cold, the river low ; nor did 
there seem any likelihood of the weather 
changing ; for the sky was clear, the baro- 
meter high. 

" I thought it always rained in Ireland ,'' 
grumbled Colonel Thorold. 

** That's an Englishman's theory," laughed 
Mr Desmond ; ** but I'm afraid you are 
not very comfortable here," glancing round 
the dingy little room, with its horsehair 
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sofa and chairs, and smoke-blackened 
ceiling. 

" Well, I can't say I am particularly 
comfortable," returned Colonel Thorold, 
grimly, " though I believe this is the state 
apartment of the establishment, nor are 
the beds very luxurious. I think the 
feather-bed on which I sleep, or rather do 
)wt sleep, is stujQTed with hens instead of 
feathers ; at least I should say so, judging 
from my sensations, and the confounded 
smell the thing has. This establishment 
quite bears out my preconceived ideas of 
an Irish hotel." 

Kathleen laughed. 

" The tahle d'hdte is rather a curious 
meal," continued Colonel Thorold. " The 
company not very select ; their manners, 
to say the least of it, slightly peculiar. I 
ftaw a woman last night eating a gooseberry 
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tart off the end of her knife, and, later 
on, cheese with a spoon. The thing I 
object to most is the atmosphere of whisky- 
punch that pervades the house. One eats, 
drinks, breathes whisky punch." 

" I'll tell you what," exclaimed Mr Des- 
mond, with his cheery laugh, which was 
like an accompaniment to his words, " you 
must come and stay with us ; we have not 
much to oflfer you, but I think we can 
make you more comfortable than they do 
here. At least, you shall not have any 
more punch, unless you like it, and the 
longer you stay with us the better. You 
can't think what a pleasure it will be to 
a lonely man like me to have somebody 
to speak to. I shall consider the matter 
settled. Will you come to-morrow morn- 
ing ; or better again, now, our car is at the 
door? 
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Colonel Thorold hesitated. 

" You are very kind, indeed ; but 1 
really do not like to — I can get on un- 
commonly well here. Soldiers, you know, 
are accustomed to rough it." 

'* Oh, yes, do come," said Kathleen, with 
so friendly a smile and glance that Colonel 
Thorold yielded on the spot. The waiter 
was called, the bill paid, a portmanteau 
hastily packed, and before long they were 
on their way to Glencullin House. 

Mr Desmond had spoken truly when he 
said Colonel Thorold would confer a favour 
in coming to pay him a visit at Glencullin 
House, for the society of a gentleman-like, 
cultivated man of the world like Colonel 
Thorold w^as an agreeable break in the 
quiet monotony of their lives, and Mr 
Desmond thoroughly enjoyed conversing 
with him. His coming might also prove 
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of benefit to Kathleen, for his companion- 
ship, and the efforts to entertain and amuse 
him would occupy her mind, and prevent 
her from brooding over the past. 

So Colonel Thorold was comfortably in- 
stalled in the guest chamber at Glencullin 
House, and in a day or two was quite at 
home. His simple, unassuming manner, 
the absence of any formality or stiffness — 
his very brusqueness . of speech — made 
them quickly friends. There were no in- 
termediate stages of cold acquaintanceship 
to be gone through ; they were friends at 
once, and Colonel Thorold accepted their 
hospitality as freely as it was offered, so 
that Kathleen and her father both felt as 
if they had known him for years, instead 
of days, and from Mr Desmond down to 
Dermot, who barked an approving welcome, 
there was not a dissentient voice in the 
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household as to the favourable verdict 
passed upon him. 

Mr Desmond could not fail to see that 
Colonel Thorold was greatly struck by 
Kathleen's beauty. He conversed fre- 
quently with her, and when he spoke his 
voice lost some of its grufFness, and his 
gaze followed all her movements as if he 
found pleasure in the study. Denis came 
over to GlencuUin House two days in 
succession ; he was curious to see this 
stranger who was located at the Desmonds' 
house, and to discover where he came from, 
and who he was. He eyed Colonel Thorold 
suspiciously, a scrutiny Colonel Thorold 
returned with interest, and Mr Desmond 
saw he was attentively observing Kathleen 
and Denis when they spoke together, as if 
desirous of finding out the terms existing 
between them. 
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The thought that Colonel Thorold ad- 
mired Kathleen was neither strange nor 
displeasing to Mr Desmond. Colonel Thor- 
old was still in the prime of life ; his 
manner was agreeable, his person hand- 
some, his whole appearance such as would 
please a girFs fancy, and if Kathleen grew 
to like him, it would be with his (Mr 

ft 

Desmond's) approval. Nor need he enter- 
tain any fears upon the subject. Colonel 
Thorold was a gentleman — an honourable 
man — who would not indulge in a mere flir- 
tation, and he might let matters take their 
course without any disturbing thoughts. 

The weather still continued bright and 
dry, with a sharp east wind, and a blazing- 
sun, which were not conducive to sport. 
It would be quite useless to try and fish, 
Colonel Thorold asserted, until some rain 
came and flooded the river, and so he took 
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long walks with Kathleen instead, and was 
apparently content, and to Kathleen these 
walks and conversations ajQTorded more 
enjoyment than she had ever hoped to 
feel again. Colonel Thorold's age and 
manner made her feel an ease and repose 
in his society such as she had never 
experienced when with Denis. He was 
also unlike any one she had ever met 
before, and his conversation had therefore 
a charm of its own. Colonel Thorold had 
travelled a great deal, had read a great 
deal, and was a passionate lover of music 
and art. He had much to tell of all the 
foreign towns and countries he had visited, 
to which Kathleen listened with interest ; 
and as he knew nothing of the past, there 
was no constraint or awkwardness possible 
between them, and Kathleen could speak 
to him more freely upon some subjects 
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even than she could to her father. And 
the sensation that he found pleasure in 
her society was flattering to her, and uncon- 
sciously raised her in her own estimation. 

■ •••...• 

" No change in the weather yet, Thorold. 
The barometer is rising still higher," and 
Mr Desmond, who was standing by the 
window, gazed up at the sky in hopes of 
discovering a cloud which might portend 
the coming rain ; but the heavens stretched 
away to the horizon blue and clear, un- 
broken by even the tiniest cloud. 

It was the fifth morning after Colonel 
Thorold's arrival at Glencullin, and the 
party had just assembled at breakfast. 

" Will you try the river to-day ? " asked 
Mr Desmond. 

" Oh no. It would be quite useless," 
returned Colonel Thorold. 
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''This long drought is very provoking," 
said Mr Desmond. " I don't know when 
I have seen the river so low ; but as you 
can't fish, we must only show you the 
country instead. You • haven't seen our 
round tower yet, have you ? No ? Then 
we must take you there — say to-morrow, 
if the weather continues fine. We might 
make up a little party, and take something 
to eat with us. There are the ruins of an 
old church close to the tower, and a beauti- 
ful view. It's a curious place altogether. 
You might like to see it. We'll ask 
O'Brien and his mother, Kathleen," look- 
ing across at his daughter. 

" And Bertha," rejoined Kathleen 
quickly. 

" Certainly ; and Wynne — he is always 
ready for a picnic, and I suppose we must 
iisk little Hughes. That will be enough. 
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We have not very far to go, so we need 
not start very early." 

"Tell me about your friends who are 
coming with us to-morrow," said Colonel 
Thorold to Kathleen, when Mr Desmond 
had left the room. " I like to know all 
about people before I meet them. Begin 
with Miss Wynne. She is a young lady, 
I presume ? " 

" Yes," replied Kathleen, *' and a great 
friend of mine." 

" Handsome ? " inquired Colonel Thorold. 

" Yes, I consider Bertha handsome ; but 
she is such a good girl, and so devoted to 
her stepmother, who is such an uninter- 
esting person." 

" And her father ? " 

'' Oh, Mr Wynne is just like any other 
clergyman ; he is very fond of pic- 



nics." 
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There was a little pause, and then Colonel 
Thorold said, — 

" And then there's O'Brien. What sort 
of fellow is he ? I have seen him here, 
you know. Is he friend of yours ? " and 
Colonel Thorold's keen glance scrutinised 
Miss Desmond's face. 

**I have known Denis all my life," 
answered Kathleen, adroitly evading 
Colonel Thorold's question. " He lives 
quite close to us. He and his mother are 
our nearest neighbours." 

" Do you like him ? " asked Colonel 
Thorold bluntly, determined Kathleen 
should answer his inquiry. 

" Oh, yes," replied Kathleen indiflfer- 
ently ; " but I have known him so 
long-" 

" I thought that would be the very 
reason why you could tell me all about 
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him," said Colonel Thorold, looking 
amused. 

** Oh, no," said Kathleen, smiling. " First 
impressions are what one ought to judge 
by ; and I do not remember the first 
time I saw him, it is so long ago. I 
always make up my mind about a person 
at once. So, you see, I cannot give an 
opinion about Denis." 

"Have you made up your mind about 
me yet, or have your first impressions 
already faded ? " 

"Yes, they have quite faded," returned 
Kathleen demurely, with a little smiling 
glance, which conveyed some flattery in it. 

Colonel Thorold's grim face relaxed into 
a smile. 

" If they were not favourable, it is all for 

the best that they have faded so quickly/* 

The following day was fine, and the post 
vou n. K 
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having brought answers to Kathleen's notes, 
accepting her invitation, plans were formed 
for the day's amusements. Kilbride Church, 
and its adjacent round tower, were situated 
about two miles and a half from GlencuUin, 
and it was arranged they should leave home 
at one o'clock, which would aflford them 
sufficient time to lay out their luncheon 
on the grass, and have all in readiness by 
two o'clock, at which hour their friends 
were to join them. 

The tower was situated on a somewhat 
raised piece of ground, from which could 
be obtained a fine view of the far-spreading 
stretch of country and distant chain of 
hills ; and having arrived at the spot, 
Kathleen proceeded to unpack the ham- 
pers, and spread the cloth on a piece 
of ground which afibrded a flat sur- 
face, while Mr Desmond put his horse up 
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at the neighbouring cottage, and Colonel 
Thorold sauntered oflf to inspect the curious 
old tower and the ruins that stood close by, 
returning before long to assist Kathleen in 
her task. It was thus Denis found them 
when he drove up to the spot, Kathleen 
and Colonel Thorold kneeling, one at each 
side of an open hamper, while a good deal 
of animated conversation was carried on 
between them. Denis nodded sulkily at 
Colonel Thorold, and then stationed him- 
self by Kathleen's side, as* if to show he 
would not yield up his place to a stranger, 
and, despite all Kathleen's efforts, remained 
beside her during the meal. 

Picnics are all much alike ; people in 
search of discomfort can easily find it ; 
and this one differed little from its fel- 
lows. The same things were forgotten ; 
the same accidents happened ; the same 
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disappointments were experienced. Kath- 
leen, who was angry with Denis for neglect- 
ing Bertha, and for his presistency in 
remaining by her side despite all her 
eflforts and excuses, gave her attention 
solely to Colonel Thorold. Bertha looked 
pale and cold, Denis sulky, while Mr Des- 
mond alone was cheerful. The meal being 
over, some of the party sauntered round 
the ruins, and did what was expected of 
them by gazing up at the tower and mak- 
ing remarks upon its antiquity and use. 

" Now," remarked Kathleen, as she stood 
with Colonel Thorold at the foot of the 
structure, " you must examine it well, and 
say you wonder what they were originally 
intended for, and express curiosity as to 
the door being up so high in the wall. Is 
not that coping on the top horrible ? They 
put it on a few years ago. How devoid, of 
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taste are people now-a-days ; they spoil 
everything that is old and pretty." 

" It had to be repaired," said Denis, 
cutting into the conversation. " It was all 
crumbling away at the top." 

" They had much better have left it as 
it was," said Colonel Thorold shortly. 

" Where is Bertha ? " said Kathleen, 
looking round. " I thought she was with 
you, Denis." 

" No," returned Denis brusquely. " She 
is with the others." 

"Had we not better ask her to come 
with us ? " exclaimed Kathleen ; " perhaps, 
Denis, you — " 

" Oh, she has seen it all before ; she 
could have come with us if she liked." 

Kathleen looked annoyed, Colonel Thorold 
saw. 

" I think I will go back to Bertha," she 
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said, addressing Colonel Thorold. " I do 
not like to leave her by herself so long." 

" Can I get your ulster ? " said Denis, 
when Kathleen had seated herself by 
Bertha on the grass. " The wind is very 
cold." 

** No, thanks — very shortly — I am not 
in the least cold." But though Kathleen's 
tone was curt in the extreme, Denis still 
maintained his position by her side ; his 
face moody with the displeasure he felt at 
her manner ; and his heart grew hot within 
him as he looked at Colonel Thorold's 
stalwart figure, and keen, handsome face. 
Nor did it diminish his anger to see him 
go for Kathleen's ulster, and wrap it round 
her with quiet decision, while Kathleen, 
instead of rebufiing him, as she had done 
to him — Denis — only turned her head and 
smiled her thanks. Was there always to 
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be some one between him and Kathleen ? 
Denis asked himself bitterly, knowing that 
this stranger might prove no mean rival. 
It was neither a gay nor successful party. 
It had grown cold, and Mrs O'Brien and 
Mrs Wynne were shivering, and drawing 
their wraps closer round them, and all 
were glad when the hour of departure 
arrived. 

Denis had sent his vehicle home, it 
having been arranged that the Desmonds 
and Wynnes would drive him and his 
mother to GlencuUin, where the party were 
to finish the evening with a scramble meal 
— half dinner, half tea, and Denis lost no 
time in establishing his mother in the 
Wynnes' carriage, so that he might occupy 
the vacant seat on Mr Desmond's car. 
There was some delay in starting, and 
Kathleen ran up to her father. 
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" Papa, I am going to walk on with 
Colonel Thorold. I am so cold ; you can 
pick us up on the road." 

" Very well," said Mr Desmond, while 
Denis frowned as he heard this arrangement, 
but he did not like to oflfer to accompany 
them ; and Kathleen and her companion set 
off at a brisk pace down the lane which led 
to the high road. 

There was some little delay before Mr 
Desmond had the hampers packed and the 
horse harnessed. Denis fumed with im- 
patience, and when at last they did start, 
began to look out eagerly for Kathleen and 
Colonel Thorold, but they had obtained a 
good start, and the lane was passed without 
overtaking them. They could see a long 
stretch of white road before them now, but 
it also was deserted, though Denis scanned 
it eagerly. 
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" Kathleen must have cut across the 
fields," remarked Mr Desmond at length, 
" otherwise we should have come up with 
her before this." 

This surmise proved correct, for they 
reached GlencuUin House without over- 
taking her. 

Denis, looking very cross, took up his posi- 
tion at the window. He felt thoroughly 
vexed and out of sorts ; he wished he had 
joined Kathleen when she started home- 
wards. He was angry with himself, and 
the world in general, and would have liked 
to vent his anger upon Colonel Thorold, 
if such a thing had been practicable. 

It was not very long before Kathleen 
and her companion came in sight, coming 
leisurely up the avenue. 

'' Well, Kathleen," laughed Mr Desmond, 
*' we thought you were lost." And he 
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looked fondly at her as she stood in the 
centre, of the room. 

**We walked home, papa; it was very 
pleasant walking. We came straight 
across the fields. Have you been in long 
before us ? " 

Kathleen's cheeks were like roses above 
the dark collar of her ulster ; her eyes 
sparkling with a somewhat mischievous 
light as she shot a glance at Denis, who, 
moody and silent, was watching her with 
jealous eyes. 

The evening passed off more successfully 
than the afternoon ; for, now that the 
party^ were warm, and their hunger ap- 
peased, they could afford to cheat them- 
selves into the belief they had spent 
a pleasant day, and enjoyed themselves 
immensely. Denis, also, in a sudden fit 
of jealousy, went over to Bertha, and de- 
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voted himself to her for the remainder of 
the evening, in the vain hope of piquing 
Kathleen ; and Kathleen, in complete igno- 
rance of his real motive, smiled approvingly, 
and when the hour of departure came, bade 
him a cordial good-night. 




CHAPTER X. 




J Er A L U S Y. 
" That love I begged for you, he begged of me." 

AIN fell heavily all that night ; 
but the next day being fine, 
though cloudy, Colonel Thorold 
betook himself to the Eiver Lynn imme- 
diately after breakfast, anticipating a good 
day's sport. 

When it drew near the hour at which 
she expected his return, Kathleen saun- 
tered down the avenue to meet him. The 
east wind had vanished, and a gentle 
breeze was blowing from the south-west. 
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The sky was full of soft, dark indigo 
clouds, from behind which the sunset was 
throwing out strange gleams of light. The 
hawthorn boughs were fringed with crystal 
drops, and the damp moss and grass gave 
out a pleasant odour in the air. Going 
slowly down the lane, Kathleen came sud- 
denly upon Denis. 

" All by yourself, Kathleen ? " said 
Denis, looking round suspiciously, as if 
he expected to see Colonel Thorold hidden 
behind a hawthorn bush. ** What has 
become of Colonel Thorold ? '' 

Kathleen coloured a little at the tone 
of Denis's voice, which was aggressive. 

*' Colonel Thorold is fishing to-day," she 
replied rather stijffly. " I expect him and 
papa back at any moment ; I came dow^n 
to meet them." 

Denis turned and walked on by her 
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side, his eyes fixed moodily on the 
ground. 

" You seem to like him very much," he 
remarked, after a little. 

" Yes ; he is very pleasant and nice," 
she returned, with some spirit, resenting 
the tone in which her companion spoke. 

" Who is he, and where does he come 
from ? " continued Denis. 

"He is an Englishman, who has come 
to Derrylinn for the salmon fishing. I told 
you so before." 

" You go about with him a great deal ! " 
exclaimed Denis ; " he does not seem to do 
much in the fishing way." 

"Well!" cried Kathleen quickly, "why 
not ? Why should I not walk with him ? 
He is my father s guest ! " and she looked 
at Denis with a little defiant flash in her 
blue eyes. 
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** Why not ? " repeated Denis bitterly. 
" I do not know. Oh, Kathleen," pausing 
in front of her, "if you only knew what 
I feel when I see you with another man ! 
When I see you happy and — I thought 
you might grow to care for me in time, 
and now — now this stranger has come 
between us ! " 

Kathleen coloured hotly. 

" I can bear it no longer, — I had meant 
to wait, to wait until I had gained some of 
your liking, but I must speak now, when 
I see—" 

" No, no !" cried Kathleen hurriedly ; " I 
will not listen — I do not want to hear any- 
thing you can say to me — I told you the 
last time, — it will always be the same, I — " 

" You must listen to me now," said Denis 
passionately, and he caught her hand ; 
" you know I love you, have always loved 
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you, will always love you, and until you 
are married to another man I will not 
give up hope ; and lately — lately, I have 
thought — you have said words which en- 
couraged me to — " 

" What do you mean ? " interrupted 
Kathleen quickly ; " words I have spoken ! 
— encouragement, I never gave you any 
reason to think 1 had changed. You have 
mistaken something I said. It is impos- 
sible I could have given you any encour- 
agement to speak to me again ; it is very 
painful. I — " 

"You did encourage me to hope," per- 
sisted Denis ; " and if Colonel Thorold had 
not come between us — " 

" Colonel Thorold ! " exclaimed Kathleen 
in astonishment, " I do not know what you 



mean." 



" I only mean," said Denis bitterly. 
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"that he is quite as great a fool as I 



am. 



Kathleen coloured, but her eyes met his 
fearlessly. 

"Tell me what I said, that made you 
think—" 

"Yes, I will tell you what you said/' 
returned Denis eagerly. "You have for- 
gotten it, perhaps, but I have not. You 
were speaking of constancy, of a love that 
ought to be valued, and I thought you 
meant me — that you were alluding to my 
love — that — " 

" No, no ! '* broke forth Kathleen im- 
patiently ; " you are quite mistaken; indeed, 
indeed, I never thought of you when I 
said so, I thought you had ceased to care 
about me too, — no, don't interrupt me, — 
I was speaking of quite another person." 

" I naturally thought you were speaking 

VOL. n. L 
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of me," said Denis doggedly. ** You ought 
to have thought of the construction I would 
put upon your words. Oh, Kathleen, can 
you never care for me ? " 

" Never, never ! " cried the girl, uncon- 
scious how cruelly emphatic she was. " I 
have told you so before." 

There was an angry little pause. Denis's 
face was dark, Kathleen's flushed and excited. 

" Who did you mean if not me ? " he 
asked at length, raising his eyes to her face. 

"You are very, very unobservant," re- 
torted Kathleen ; " have you not seen, have 
you never thought ?" She paused abruptly. 

'' Have I not seen what ? " exclaimed 
Denis, in bewilderment ; " I don't know 
what you are speaking of." 

**I thought you might have seen what 
other people saw," cried Kathleen im- 
patiently, and she looked at him as if in 
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her face he might read the meaning of her 
words. 

" You are talking in riddles," said Denis 
roughly. *' Why can't you tell me plainly 
what you mean % " 

" I cannot," said Kathleen, looking some- 
what confused ; '' only — only there might 
be other people in the world who liked 
you, I mean." 

" But I want nobody's love but yours, 
Kathleen." 

Kathleen tried to draw away her hand, 
which he still held. 

'* Let me go, Denis," she said. 

Suddenly Denis dropped her hand with a 
muttered exclamation, and, looking round, 
she saw Colonel Thorold standing beside her, 
and knew by the expression of his face he 
had been a witness of the little scene which 
had just occurred. She blushed hotly, while 
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Denis, lifting his cap, strode hurriedly 
away. 

" Where is papa ? " said Kathleen, trying 
not to appear embarrassed. ** I thought he 
had driven to meet you." 

^'I came back rather earlier than I in- 
tended," replied Colonel Thorold, looking 
sharply at Kathleen from under his bushy 
eyebrows. " I like the walk." 

" Yes," said Kathleen ; " and had you 
good sport ? I think it is going to rain 
again, the sky has got so dark." 

She was talking hurriedly to conceal her 
embarrassment ; but Colonel Thorold had 
no intention of letting the matter pass 
unnoticed. 

** Tm afraid," he said, in his blunt, down- 
right way, " 1 came at an inopportune 
moment. O'Brien did not look particularly 
pleased to see me, I think." 
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" I was very pleased to see you," re- 
turned Kathleen, laying some emphasis 
upon the pronoun. 

'* Fm afraid you are very unkind to that 
young man," remarked Colonel Thorold. 
" Why is it ? He seems a nice young 
fellow." 

Kathleen was silent, this attack being 
unexpected. 

*' Eh ! " continued her companion ; " is it 
not so ? " 

** I don't think I'm at all unkind to him." 

"He looked very unhappy just at the 
moment I came up. Perhaps it was un- 
lucky I did come up." 

" No, no," replied Kathleen energetically. 
** I am very glad you came. It was only — 
only-" 

" You don't like him, I suppose, that's 
all? Poor fellow!" 
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" I do like him/' said Kathleen ; " I am 
verv fond of him. He is like a brother to 
me, and I hope he will marry Bertha 
Wynne. I have set my heart upon it ; 
they are so well suited to one another ; 
and I am sure — " She paused abruptly. 
*' It would not be loyal to betray Bertha's 
secret." 

" But he does not like Miss Wynne, 
does he?" asked Colonel Thorold. "It 
seems to me " — looking at Kathleen with 
tliat keen glance which made her feel how 
useless any deception would be — "that it 
is somebody else he likes." 

Kathleen was silent. 

"Am I not right?" asked Colonel 
Thorold. 

Kathleen was still silent. 

** I wonder you do not like him," re- 
marked Colonel Thorold, after a little 
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pause. " There must be some reason. 
Some other lucky fellow perhaps — eh ? " 

Kathleen's face flushed, her lips trembled, 
but she did not speak. 

** Would no one else . have a chance 
either ? " said Colonel Thorold, with quiet 
persistence. 

" No ! " said Kathleen, in very low em- 
barrassed accents, and tears suddenly 
dimmed her eyes. 

" Why ? " asked Colonel Thorold. " Are 
you a misant'irope ? or was I right in 
saying there was some lucky fellow in the 
case ? " Colonel Thorold's tone was in- 
tensely eager. He seemed to have for- 
gotten, in his anxiety to hear her answer, 
how strange and unwarrantable were his 
questions upon such a subject. 

"Colonel Thorold," said Kathleen, rais- 
ing her head, and though her face was 
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full of pained embarrassment, she met his 
eyes honestly, "I do not think you have 
any right to ask me such a question, but 
I will answer it. I never intend to marry. 
I am quite — quite " — a sob catching her 
voice, and contradicting her statement — 
** quite happy with my father; he is every- 
thing to me," and tears rushed to her 
eyes. 

" Pardon me!" exclaimed Colonel Thorold 
humbly. " I know I had no right to ask 
you, but I thank you for having answered 
me." 

" Please say no more about it," said 
Kathleen, looking wistfully at him through 
her tears. " I — I — am only foolish ; that 
is all." 

Colonel Thorold seemed about to speak, 
and a softened expression came over his 
stern face ; but a cheery shout arrested the 
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words on his lips and made him Look round. 
It was Mr Desmond, who had driven up 
close to them unperceived. 

" You here, Thorold ! I have been scour- 
ing the country for you ; I did not know 
you had gone home. 




CHAPTER XL 



IN THE GLEN. 




" She came with smiles tlie liour of pain to cheer ; 
Apart she sigli'd — alone she shed the tear." 

S Kathleen walked silently up 
the avenue with her father and 
Colonel Thorold, she paid no 
heed to their conversation, for her mind 
was busy with conflicting thoughts. Her 
heart was still beating quickly from the 
emotion called forth by the allusion to the 
past, her cheeks still flushed with aunoy- 
ance at what Denis had said. She re- 
pudiated the idea indignantly. Colonel 
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Thorold was older than her father ; it was 
impossible he could be more than a friend. 
His age had given a freedom to their in- 
tercourse which it was impossible she could 
have had with a younger man. The idea 
that he might care about her was as strange 
as it was unpleasant ; and yet she could 
not forget the eagerness with which he had 
questioned her concerning Denis, or not 
acknowledge to herself that his manner had 
been curious. Denis had implied that she 
had been showing favour to Colonel Thorold, 
and had flirted with him. On this point 
her conscience was easy. She had only felt 
the pleasure it was natural she should feel 
in the society and conversation of an agree- 
able man of the world, who did not think 
her an unworthy antagonist in the discus- 
sion of a subject, and who treated her 
opinions with deference ; and yet Kathleen 
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felt annoyed that her intimacy with Colonel 
Thorold had been made the subject of re- 
mark. She must only be more guarded in 
the future, she told herself; but such was 
the warm liking which had sprung up in 
her breast for her new friend she felt she 
could not banish the friendly terms which 
had existed between them, and assume the 
cold demeanour of a mere acquaintance. 
His visit 'also was drawing to a close ; in 
a few days he would leave GlencuUin. 
She would miss his companionship, and 
look back on the days they had spent 
together with real regret ; for there was 
something in the brusque honesty of his 
speech and manner, a contempt, as it were, 
for all hypocrisy aud deceit, that struck 
a responsive chord in her heart, he was so 
thoroughly at one with her upon all sub- 
jects, and seemed to understand all her 
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thoughts and feelings so well. She felt 
when he was gone away that she would 
be deprived of a great pleasure, and 
that life would be dull and stupid again. 
And then her thoughts recurred to Denis ; 
she felt very angry and indignant with 
him. Why had he not accepted her 
former answer as final ? Why had he 
persisted in speaking upon the subject 
when he knew it was unpleasant to her ? 
And why had he spoken so disparagingly 
of Colonel Thorold, and, as it were, re- 
proved her for spending so much of her 
time in the society of their guest? It 
was his persistency which had led to 
Colonel Thorold's questions, and Kath- 
leen's anger increased at the thought. 
She had been happy in the society of 
Colonel Thorold, and Denis had destroyed 
^11 her pleasure, and set the matter before 
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her in a disagreeable light. Kathleen felt 
vexed — more vexed than the occasion 
seemed to warrant, and her displeasure 
rested solely upon Denis. 

The following day was Sunday, and in 
the afternoon Colonel Thorold asked Kath- 
leen to walk with him in the glen. The 
day was hot and sunny, and the shade of 
the trees would be pleasant, he said. 

" We will go for a regular scramble. Miss 
Desmond, and you shall show me all the 
prettiest places in the glen." 

Kathleen assented willingly to his request, 
and having put on her hat, they set forth. 

** Suppose,'' suggested Colonel Thorold, 
** we begin at the end of the glen, and make 
our way up the side of the river, that is, if 
such a thing is possible." 

'* Yes," said Kathleen, " it is possible, 
but it is rather rough walking." 
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** Never mind," replied Colonel Tliorold ; 
** 111 try and pretend Fm a boy again." 

It was very pleasant here, in the cool, 
dim solitude of the wood. The sunshine 
came flickering down through the tender 
green foliage, and fell in wavering golden 
lights upon the moss and ferns beneath, 
while a faint breeze crept through the 
branches, until all the — 

" Broad leaves 
Clapped their little hands in glee. 
With one continuous sound." 

The river swept over its rocky bed with a 
musical gurgle and splash, while a stray sun- 
beam fell here and there on the dancing water, 
and on the glistening sand that lay below. 

The air was full of pleasant music, the 
soft rustling of leaves, the murmurs of rush- 
ing water, the drowsy cooing of pigeons 
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amongst the branches overhead, the fall of 
a stray leaf or twig, all the funt noises 
which, blended together, made — 

^* A slumberous sound — a sound that brings the 
feelings of a dream." 

Kathleen and her companion moved 
slowly over the velvet carpet of moss and 
wood sorrel, pausing at length when they 
came to the edge of the river to watch the 
brown waters as they hurried on their way to 
'' lose themselves in the infinite main," and 
then, after a long silence, Kathleen spoke. 

" I always think of Mrs Southey's words 
when I look at this stream, it is so like the 
description she gives," and Kathleen began 
softly to repeat the lines — 

** River, river, rapid river, 

On you rush o'er rough and smooth ; 
Louder, faster, brawling, leaping. 
Over rock, by rose-banks sweeping, 
Like impetuous youth. 
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River, river, Drimining river, 

Broad and deep, and still as time ; 

Seeming still, yet still in motion. 

Tending onwards to the ocean, 
Just like mortal prime.' 

It seems as if she must have known this 
very river, for there is a pool just like that 
one mentioned in the last verse, where you 
can scarcely see the water is in motion. 
I will show it to you, it is only a little 
higher up the glen." 

Pushing their way through the over- 
hanging boughs, and over rocks and stones, 
they came in a few minutes to the spot, 
and Kathleen paused. 

The river at this part broadened out into 
a deep, wide pool, where the water lay black 
and still under the shadow of the moss- 
covered rock, that rose up high and steep 
at one side, while at the other the long 
branches of the trees drooping down threw 
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green wavering reflections on the dark 
surface of the pool. 

Looking up the stream from where they 
stood, they could see the narrow channel 
worn in the rocks through which the river 
rushed, foaming whitely into the pool, 
while beyond stretched a long vista of 
moving water, arched over with interlacing 
boughs. 

"This is the Fisherman's Pool," said 
Kathleen ; ** is it not pretty ? And is it 
not like that description — 

* Seeming still, yet still in motion. 
Tending onwards to the ocean T 

for there is scarcely any perceptible motion, 
though the water is very deep, and the 
current strong. This used to be my 
favourite haunt when I was a child. I 
remember well how I used to long to 
catch the foam, and gather the ferns that 
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grow on those rocks. There were plenty 
of them in other places, but I always 
longed for those, because they were out 
of my reach, I suppose. Children always 
want what they cannot get, like the little 
boy who cried for the moon." 

" Do you think it is only children, then, 
who wish for what is unattainable ? " asked 
Colonel Thorold. 

" Yes ; I think so," answered Kathleen ; 
** at least, more than grown-up people, for 
if you know you cannot get a thing, why, 
you must only be content, that^s all." 

" ^ Men are but children of a larger 
growth,' " quoted Colonel Thorold ; " and 
you see the same faults and follies in 
grown-up people that you do in a child. 
It is only they are able to conceal them 
better; why, if what you said was true, 
there would be no such thing in the world 
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as discontent, and yet everybody is more 
or less dissatisfied with what they have 
got, and wish for what they cannot get." 
Colonel Thorold sighed, and looked at his 
companion. 

" Yes," returned Kathleen, smiling; "but 
then it is said the fault of Irish people is 
that they are too contented, and so they 
never try to improve their condition in 
any way." 

" Yes ; but speak from your own ex- 
perience," said Colonel Thorold. " Are you 
never discontented? Do you never wish 
for anything you have not got ? " 

Kathleen coloured with a little embar- 
rassment. '' I don't know — I — " 

" You are only a child still," said Colonel 
Thorold, in a softer tone than that in 
which he usually spoke, ''so I will not 
press the question. This is as you say, a 
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very pretty spot, and would be delightful 
on a really hot summer's day. And now, 
if you are rested, shall we go on ? " 

It was, as Kathleen had said, rough 
walking, for in some places the edge of the 
river was impassable, and they were com- 
pelled to diverge from their way, and after 
a lengthened circle double back again, 
guided by the sound of the water. Th^re 
were great loose rocks, too, covered with 
moss, that were slippery under the foot, 
and here and there broken pieces of timber 
that had fallen into the stream, and which 
made a formidable barrier across their path. 
Colonel Thorold was leading the way, 
Kathleen following at a little distance, 
when suddenly a stone slipped from under 
his foot, and, losing his balance. Colonel 
Thorold was thrown violently forward upon 
the ro(;ks. Hearing a muttered exclamation, 
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Kathleen ran forward. Colonel Thorold 
was struggling to his feet as she came up, 
his face contorted with pain, while a thin 
stream of blood was trickling down his 
cheek. 

" Fm not hurt ! " he exclaimed, seeing 
how white Kathleen's face had grown ; " at 
least, not much. It doesn't do, you see 
to try and persuade one's self they are 
young. I have given my knee a wrench, 
but it will be all right in a few minutes, 
I daresay." 

Colonel Thorold had sunk on a large 
stone which stood close by, his face pale 
with pain. Kathleen quickly dipped her 
handkerchief in the river, and laid it on 
the wound. 

" I'm so sorry," she said ; " it is all my 
fault for bringing you here. Are you very 
much hurt ? I — " 
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" No, 110 ! " exclaimed Colonel Thorold, 
with a very wry face. " It's nothing, no- 
thing, only a scratch." 

Kathleen was frightened at his appear- 
ance ; but she strove to smile, and not let 
him see she was alarmed ; but it was 
evident he was suffering a good deal of 
pain, and, as they were some little way 
from home, she could not but feel the 
awkwardness of their position. 

" I am like a disabled old soldier," said 
Colonel Thorold, " with one eye and one 
leg. I see I have frightened you ; I am 
so sorry. When the pain in my knee 
gets a little better, FU try to walk home." 

Thinking of the distance between them 
and home, Kathleen sighed, and wished 
devoutly they had remained there ; but 
she continued to bathe his face with water 
from the river, and speak as encouragingly 
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as she could. Colonel Thorold had re- 
ceived a severe cut and bruise from the 
sharp edge of a stone, just under his eye, 
and already the bruise had turned black, 
and the flesh swelled, so that the ej^e was 
closed. The expression of his face showed 
Kathleen the pain had not moderated, and 
she began to consider what it would be 
best for her to do under the circumstances. 

" Do you feel at all better ? " she asked 
anxiously. " Would you like me to go for 
])apa ?" 

*' No, no," said Colonel Thorold, rather 
crossly. " I don't want a fuss made about 
it ; rU be all right in a few minutes." 

Kathleen said no more. It was evident 
he did not wish her to go for help ; aud 
so she continued to bathe his face, while 
she devised various methods of helping 
Colonel Thorold. At length he spoke. 
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" I suppose I may as well try to get 
home now. The longer I stay here the 
more difficult it will be." 

** Lean on me/' cried Kathleen ; ** I am 
very strong ; do not be afraid." 

Colonel Thorold smiled grimly, a smile 
which changed to an expression of pain as 
he stood up. 

" I am afraid it will hurt you dreadfully 
to move," said Kathleen, who was watching 
his face nervously. " I wish I could help 
you more." 

Colonel Thorold laid his hand on hex 
shoulder, and, supporting himself on the 
other side with his stick, began the attempt. 
The progress was necessarily very slow, 
and extremely painful to him, Kathleen 
could see ; but he made no complaint, only 
pausing every few steps to gain strength 
to proceed. 
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" Do lean on me more," said Kathleen 
anxiously. " It will be easier when we 
get upon the path ; we are nearly there 
now. If you would only lean upon me 
more, it would not tire you so much." 

" Nonsense, child," said Colonel Thorold, 
who was greatly distressed by the eflFort 
of walking over the steep, uneven ground, 
each step being an agony. Do you want 
me to kill you ; a great heavy fellow 
like me, and you are such a fragile, little 
thing ? " 

" Indeed I am not," said Kathleen 
eagerly. '' I am very strong ; do, please, 
let me be of some use." 

With frequent pauses, they at length 
gained the path. It was easier walking 
here, and before long they came in sight 
of the house. Kathleen breathed a sigh 
of relief when she saw it ; for Colonel 
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Thorold appeared much exhausted with 
pain and fatigue. 

Mr Desmond saw them crossing the 
field, and ran out to meet them, uttering 
exclamations of surprise and consterna- 
tion at the appearance of his guest, and, 
with his assistance. Colonel Thorold was 
supported into the house, where he sank 
exhausted on the sofa. His knee and 
head were both causing him a considerable 
amount of pain, and, alarmed by his appear- 
ance, Mr Desmond hastily despatched a 
messenger for a doctor. 

" I have frightened your daughter nearly 
to death," Colonel Thorold said to Mr 
Desmond, while Kathleen arranged the 
cushions more comfortably beneath his 
head, and brought him some wine to drink. 
*' I am sure she must be very tired." 

"No, no," returned Kathleen cheerfully. 
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** I am not a bit tired, or frightened 
either." 

'* I believe she would have carried me 
home if she could," said Colonel Thorold, 
with a grim smile. 

It was not long before the doctor came, 
(^olonel Thorold had severely sprained his 
knee, he said, in answer to Mr Desmond's 
inquiry, and that it would be some time 
before he could be able to move, as the 
walk home had made the injury worse ; he 
must remain perfectly quiet for some little 
time. The cut on his brow was also a 
good deal inflamed, but he could not see 
at present, owing to the swelling, whether 
the eye had sustained any hurt or not, 
so Colonel Thorold was condemned to lie 
on the sofa, and Kathleen was instituted 
nurse, the doctor giving her directions 
before he drove awav. 
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'* I am very sorry to be such a trouble," 
said Colonel Thorold, " and to have quar- 
tered myself upon you in this manner. I 
hope I may soon be able to move." 

" Though I am sorry for the cause, yet I 
am glad we are not to lose you so soon," 
replied Mr Desmond cordially. " I think 
Kathleen must have led you into a dan- 
gerous place on purpose, so that you might 
stay a little longer with us." 

For several days Colonel Thorold suffered 
a great deal of pain, and was unable to 
move from the sofa. 

Kathleen made a charming nurse, her 
step was light, her movements noiseless, 
while with quick perception she anticipated 
all his wants. She was ready to talk and 
amuse him, when he felt able to converse, 
or to be silent for hours when he was 
in pain or wished for repose. She had 
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longed for some occupation that would 
engross her mind, and she threw herself 
heart and soul into her nursing, and spent 
the time in devising means to relieve his 
pain, and to while away the long hours 
spent in enforced idleness upon the sofa. 

Denis had heard of the accident with 
displeasure ; he had hoped Colonel Thorold 
would soon leave Glencullin, and the know- 
ledge that he had become the object of 
Kathleen's tender care and attention filled 
him with bitter jealousy. The whole 
affair was absurd, he said to his mother, in 
contemptuous accents. He did not believe 
Colonel Thorold was really badly hurt, or 
that there was any reason why he should 
remain at Glencullin House. If he was 
really hurt, he inust have been a muff to 
fall down without any cause, and if he 
required nursing, why did not Mr Des- 
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mond procure a nurse and not let the task 
devolve upon Kathleen. He thought they 
were all making a most unnecessary fuss 
about the matter, and, if Kathleen had 
stayed at home instead of wandering about 
the glen, the thing would not have hap- 
pened at all. Denis was quite persuaded 
in his mind that Kathleen entertained a 
strong affection for her guest, and his 
thoughts were not pleasant. It is hard to 
look at happiness through another man's 
eyes, and his heart was full of jealousy. 
True, Kathleen had told him her decision 
was not in any way influenced by Colonel 
Thorold, but this Denis would not believe ; 
this stranger had come between him and 
his happiness, just when it had seemed 
within his grasp. 



CHAPTER XII. 



"the food of love." 




T was two or three days after 
Colonel Thorold's accident in 
the glen that Denis 0*Brien 
walked over to GlenciiUin House, to see 
how matters were progressing there. He 
was received by Mr Desmond in his own 
sitting-room downstairs, nor did he offer 
to take him to the drawing-room, or make 
any allusion to Kathleen. 

*' Well," said Denis, when he had sat 
down, and lit a pipe, ** has Thorold gone 
away yet ?" 
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" Oh, no," said Mr Desmond ; " he can't 
move yet ; the doctor won't allow him even 
to try and walk. We are very glad to have 
him, and will keep him as long as we can." 

" I can't imagine how he contrived to 

hurt himself," exclaimed Denis, in aggrieved 
accents. 

" Oh, very easily," said Mr Desmond, 
laughing ; " he was walking along the edge 
of the stream, and a stone rolled from under 
his foot. He gave his knee a severe strain, 
and was a good deal bruised and cut about 
the left eye. Poor Kathleen was very 
much frightened." 

" What on earth made him go fooling 
about the rocks as if he was a boy? An 
old fellow like him ! " said Denis, in the 
insolence of youth and activity. 

Mr Desmond looked at Denis, with a good 
deal of amusement visible in his kindly blue 
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eyes, but he made no answer to his con- 
temptuous question. 

" It must be an awful bother to you and 
Kathleen having him laid up here/' con- 
tinued Denis. 

" Oh, no, not a bit of it," answered Mr 
Desmond heartily. " He is an uncommonly 
pleasant fellow, and it is a great pleasure to 
us having him here. It amuses Kathleen 
too, looking after him — she is a splendid 
nurse. It's greao fun hearing her ordering 
him about as if he were a child." 

It was O'Brien's turn to be silent now, 
and he puffed away at his pipe, with a very 
moody expression on his dark face. 

" I wonder — " he began at length, but 
paused abruptly, for the door was suddenly 
thrown open, and Kathleen stood before 
them. 

" Papa," she began, " Colonel Thorold— 
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Oh, Denis, I did not know you were here ! " 
and she held out her hand. 

Kathleen was dressed in a close-fitting 
dark dress, with a white apron and bib, 
and Denis, looking at her, thought he had 
never seen her look so pretty before. 

" Has the Field come ? " she continued ; 
" Colonel Thorold wishes me to read out 
about the salmon-fishing." 

** Yes, here it is," said Mr Desmond ; and 
catching up the paper, Kathleen ran out of 
the room. Denis's face clouded over with 
fresh mortification as the door closed behind 
her. Was she so completely engrossed with 
her guest that she could not spare a few 
words to him, Denis ? 

" The post has come in, and here is the 
Field" said Kathleen, as she entered the 
drawing-room, where Colonel Thorold was 
lying on the sofa. 
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" Is there anybody with your father ? ' 
he asked ; "I thought I heard a strange 
voice when you opened the door." 

' Yes ; Denis O'Brien is there," returned 
Kathleen carelessly. 

*Why did you not stay and talk to 
him ? " demanded Colonel Thorold. 

" Oh ! I don't want to talk to him at 
all," returned Kathleen, with such innocent 
frankness that it made her companion smile. 

** I am afraid," he said, "it is because 
you did not like to leave me. I wish you 
did not think it necessary to waste so much 
of your time upon me. You make me feel 
so troublesome." 

" No, no," said Kathleen eagerly ; " that 
is not the reason at all. I am quite glad 
to have an excuse. Denis is — " 

" You have not forgiven the poor fellow 
yet, then ? " 
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" What shall I read to you first ?" asked 
Kathleen. ** Would you like to hear about 
the Irish fishing, or the Scotch fishing ? I 
see something about salmon in the Black- 
water. Shall I begin at that ? " 

Colonel Thorold assenting, Kathleen began 
to read ; her voice was very soft and sweet, 
and pleasant to listen to, and the reading 
went on without interruption, until the 
light faded, and then Kathleen rose. 

" I will ring for lights," she said, " and 
then I will read again." 

" No, no, don't ring for lights," he said ; 
I like this dusky half-light. It would be 
quite perfect if — You have done so much 
for me, Miss Desmond, that I feel grasping 
and ungrateful to ask for more, after all 
your kindness. But if you would sing 
for me." 

Kathleen was silent, she only gazed 
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sadly at the piano, that had been closed for 
so long a time. She felt reluctant to com- 
ply with his request, and yet it was so 
ungracious to refuse so slight a favour. 
After a few minutes* hesitation she crossed 
the room and sat down at the piano. 

What should she sing, she asked herself. 
So many of her songs were bound up with 
sad, tender memories of the past, that she 
felt it would be impossible to attempt them, 
for music possesses a strong power of recall- 
ing past scenes and faces, words and looks, 
that have been forgotten until some stray 
fragment of a melody touches the chord of 
memory, and in a moment the past is 
vividly reproduced, and again we see and 
hear, again we feel and suffer. 

" Let it be a ballad," said Colonel Thorold. 
" Something with a melody and words that 
are not merely sentimental rubbish — some- 
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thing Irish or Scotch." And after a little 
thought, Kathleen began, her soft, exquisite 
voice filling the dusky room with divine 
melody : — 

" When cockle shells turn silver bells, 

And mussels grow on every tree ; 
When roses blow in frost and snow, 

Then will my love come back to me. 
I leaned my back against an aik, 

And thought it was a trusty tree ; 
But first it bowed, and syne it brake, 

And so did my false love to me. 

Oh, had I wist, before I kiss'd. 

That love had been sae ill to win ; 
I'd lock'd my heart in case of gold, 

And pinn'd it wi' a siller pin. 
Oh, waly, oh ! but love is bonny, 

A little time, while it is new ; 
But it grows auld, and waxes cauld, 

And fades away — like morning dew." 

It seemed as if the words might have 
come from Kathleen's own heart, so singu- 
larly did they express her feeling. She, 
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too, had leaned against an oak, and thought 
it was a trusty tree ; so had her love been 
bonny, so had it faded away — ^like morning 
dew. There was a dead silence in the room 
when she ended, and it was not till she rose 
from her seat that Colonel Thorold spoke. 

"You have beggared me of thanks," he 
said, "and made me feel very foolish and 
sentimental. You have been given a great 
gift by nature, and have had the wisdom 
not to spoil it by art ; I like to hear a 
person sing as if they thought of the words 
and their meaning, and not only of how 
to open their mouths. Those are pretty 
old words ; I never heard them set to 
music before." 

" All in the dark, Kathleen ? " broke in 
Mr Desmond's cheery voice ; " why did 
you not ring for lights ? O'Brien has only 
just gone away; I did not bring him up 
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here, Thorold, I thought perhaps it might 
bore you ! " 

" Yes, yes," said Colonel Thorold, in his 
old brusque tones. "I have had the 
pleasure of hearing your daughter sing, 
which was much better." 

" Have you been singing, Kathleen ? " 
said Mr Desmond, in tones of pleased sur- 
prise. ** I am very glad to hear it ; " but 
Kathleen slipped out of the room without 
making any reply; she had heard the 
servant's step on the stairs bringing up 
the lights, and she did not wish the tears, 

which stood in her eyes, to be seen. 
....... 

**Miss Desmond, may I ask what you 
are doing?" 

It was three days later, and Colonel 
Thorold was, as usual, lying on the sofa, 
Kathleen sitting by the window, working. 
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" I am trimming a hat," responded Kath- 
leen. 

" Have you been out to-day ? " 

" No." 

" Well, then, you must go ! " said Colonel 
Thorold, in his most commanding tones. 

"When I have finished my work," re- 
plied Miss Desmond, smiling, " I will go ; " 
and she held the hat at arm's length, and 
surveyed it critically ; " but it will take a 
long time." 

Colonel Thorold smiled. He knew what 
she meant ; for Kathleen always had an 
excuse ready, so that she might , remain 
with him. 

" I wish you would not stay here. You 
waste all your time upon me. If you do 
not wish me to feel in the way, you will 
go for a walk now at once. You look 
pale ; the air will do you good." 
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Kathleen put up her hands and rubbed 
her cheeks, to bring the colour back. 

" I will go out soon." 

Dermot wagged his tail, and looked up 
at his mistress, knowing well what this 
delightful word " out " meant. 

" Well," exclaimed Colonel Thorold, 
when half-an-hour had elapsed, and Kath- 
leen had not moved, " is that hat finished 

yet ? » 

Kathleen laughed. 

" You are in a hurry to get rid of me ; 
so I had better go. Yes, it is finished, 
and I am going to wear it. See ! " 

The hat in question was composed of 
coarse black straw, trimmed with a wreath 
of pink-tipped daisies round the crown. 
Kathleen's face matched the flowers, it was 
so white and fair, so delicately coloured. 
Colonel Thorold looked at her with some 
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amused admiration ; and then, having 
caught up her gloves, which were lying 
near, and having arranged the table that 
stood by his side with such articles as he 
might require during her absence, Kathleen 
ran away, followed by Dermot, and Colonel 
Thorold was left alone with his thoughts. 
That they were pleasant was apparent by 
the smile that came over his stern features 
now and then ; and the time passed so 
quickly, that he started with surprise when 
Kathleen returned and entered the room. 

" Yes, that's better," he said ; " you 
don't look so pale. Have you had a pleas- 
ant walk? In which direction did you go ? " 

'* Well," said Kathleen, sitting down by 
his side, " I was going to pay Bertha 
Wynne a visit, and was on my way, but 
I met her, — at least I saw her, and so I 
came home." 
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Kathleen's face was full of mirth, her 
eyes sparkling behind the dark tangle of 
her lashes. 

** What are you laughing at ? " asked 
Colonel Thorold ; " you look as if some- 
thing pleasant had happened." 

"Do you remember my telling you," 
said Kathleen, " about Bertha Wynne and 
Denis O'Brien, — how I wanted them to 
marry one another ? " 

" Yes, and I said— " 

" Well," interposed Kathleen quickly, " I 
used to build castles in the air about it, 
and think how nice it would be ; for I 
knew Bertha thought Denis possessed every 
possible and impossible virtue, and she 
would make such a good wife." 

" Well, is he going to marry her ? " 
asked Colonel Thorold. 

"No — yes — I hope so; I will tell you. 
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I was just passing the fence into the glen 
when I saw Bertha and Denis walking 
along the path together. They did not 
see me, so I stopped and looked at them. 
Denis was talking very earnestly to her, 
and Bertha was blushing. I saw her 
cheeks were like roses, and as I know 
Bertha very seldom blushes, he must have 
been saying something — something — " 
Kathleen paused to find a suitable word — 
" something, I mean, that pleased her, and 
then Bertha looked up at him. I think 
— I think my little romance is going to 
become a reality at last." 

"What a foolish child you are," said 
Colonel Thorold, smiling kindly, "to 
found such a romance upon a blush." 

"Yes ; but if you had seen Bertha you 
would know I was right. They did not 
see me, and that shows how engrossed they 
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must have been with one another, so I 
came back. I did not like them to know 
I had been watching them. I am so glad. 
I shall take all the credit of bringing it to 
pass — that is, if I am right. Poor Bertha ! " 

" That glen is a most romantic place," 
said Colonel Thorold, watching Kathleen ; 
" it seems meant for lovers." 

" Yes," said Kathleen, and suddenly her 
face clouded over. There was silence for 
some time. His words had brought back 
to Kathleen the memory of the days when 
she and Lord Norwich had wandered to- 
gether down those same paths, and had 
been happy together. Colonel Thorold, 
quite unconscious of having touched upon 
a painful subject, was thinking of the day 
he had met Kathleen and Denis together, 
and the expression on Denis's face as he 
strode hastily away. 
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" If what you think is true," he re- 
marked at length, *' I can only say your 
friend Mr O'Brien must be of a very fickle 
disposition." 

" I don't think there is much constancy 
to be found in the world," answered Kath- 
leen, and her tone was full of bitterness. 




CHAPTER XIIL 




A DECLARATION. 

" Whene'er is spoken a noble thought^ 
Our hearts in glad surprise 
To higher levels rise." 

;OLONEL THOROLD grew rapidly 
better under Kathleen s care, and 
was soon able to walk about the 
house and garden, with the aid of Kath- 
leen's arm or a stick ; and then the time 
came when he was well enough to leave 
Glencullin House, and the day of his de- 
parture was fixed. The Desmonds were 
as sorry to lose him as he was to go, and 

both would gladly have deferred the hout 
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of parting if possible ; but Colonel Thorold 
had been two months away instead of one, 
and business called him home, he said, and 
also he had trespassed on their kindness 
too long. 

It was the day before he was to leave 
GlencuUin House, and, luncheon being over. 
Colonel Thorold went to Mr Desmond's sit- 
ting-room, and having sat down in an arm- 
chair, lighted a cigar, and began to smoke. 

" I have a great many things I wish to 
say to you ! " he exclaimed. " And, first of 
all, I must thank you for the kindness you 
and your daughter have shown me. I am 
not a good hand at expressing my gratitude. 
I wish I was ; but I shall never forget it. 
I heard a great deal of Irish hospitality all 
my life, and I am glad I have experienced 
it. The remembrance of your kindness will 
stay with me for — " 
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" Oh ! nonsense ! " laughed Mr Desmond 
cordially. " It is all the other way." 

** I have had a very pleasant visit," con- 
tinued Colonel Thorold. "As a stranger, 
I had no claim upon you, but you and 
your daughter received me as if I had 
been an old friend." 

" I assure you," exclaimed Mr Desmond 
warmly, " it has been a great pleasure 
to me, and Kathleen also, to have you 
with us. I only wish we could keep you 
longer; we shall feel very dull when you 
have left us." 

At this moment Kathleen's voice was 
heard in the hall calling to Dermot. 
Colonel Thorold did not speak until the 
sound died away in the distance, and then 
there was a good deal of embarrassment 
visible in both face and voice when he 
began. 
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*' I do not know whether you will think 
me presumptuous, but — but — T wish to 
speak of your daughter. I can only very 
faintly express my gratitude to her for all 
she has done for me. Perhaps you have 
seen." — he hesitated a little — "how much 
I admire her in every way ; each day I 
have spent in her society has shown me 
more and more how very charming and 
loveable she is ; '' he paused again. Mr 
Desmond looked at his guest, a little amused 
interest in his expression, though he pre- 
served his gravity. Was it possible his 
surmises had been correct, and was Colonel 
Thorold about to declare his sentiments ? 
He made no answer, but waited to hear 
more, and, after a little, Colonel Thorold 
went on. 

"I am afraid you will think I am not 
warranted in saying what I am about to 
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say, but the deep interest I take in your 
daughter must be my excuse. It seems to 
me she is ill, and depressed, — have you 
observed it ? has it ever struck you ? I may 
be wrong, but sometimes strangers perceive 
what those living with the person do riot 
perceive. She is pale and thin ; I can see 
what an effort she makes to appear cheerful 
when she is in our society, but I have 
watched her when she has been sitting with 
me, and has thought herself unobserved, 
and I am certain she is unhappy, per- 
haps fretting over something. Surely there 
must be some reason. It is not natural to 
see a girl so young and beautiful so de- 
spondent." 

The smile had died out of Mr Desmond's 
face, and it was grave and anxious now. 

"Yes," he said, "I know, — poor little 
Kathleen ; she is changed, but — " 
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"Perhaps," suggested Colonel Thorold, 
" if you were to take her away somewhere, 
— somewhere where she would have change 
of scene and air, it might prove of benefit 
to her, — I am speaking, of course, without 
any knowledge, so you must excuse me if 
I am wrong. Do you think she is unhappy ? 
or is it only that she is not very strong ? " 

" Well, no," returned Mr Desmond, with 
some reluctance ; " I do not think Kathleen 
is really ill, it is only — only — " he hesi- 

■ 

tated, "perhaps, as you say, change of air 
and scene might cheer her up, but she 
has seemed so disinclined to leave home, 
I have thought it better not to press her 
to do anything she did not like ; but I have 
been anxious and unhappy about her, my 
poor little Kathleen ! " and Mr Desmond's 
voice shook a little, " she is all I have — ^you 
will understand what she is to me." 
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" Yes, yes, of course ! " exclaimed Colonel 
Thorold impatiently. " You tell me, then, 
there is no real cause for despondency, that 
it is only because she is a little dull, per- 
haps, a little lonely," he paused, and scruti- 
nised Mr Desmond s face with his sharp, 
keen blue eyes. 

** Well, I did not quite say that," replied 
Mr Desmond. 

" Then there is a reason," retorted Colonel 
Thorold, pressing the question with some 
eagerness. 

Mr Desmond looked at Colonel Thorold 
in doubt as to whether he ought to tell 
him the true state of the case or not, but 
something in the old soldier's honest face 
made him feel he might confide in him 
safely. 

" Yes, there is a reason, perhaps 1 ought 
not to speak of it, but since you have asked 
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me — and I know you will consider what I 
say confidential — Kathleen's despondency 
is caused by — by — ^an attachment which 
ended unhappily, — she took the matter to 
heart a good deal. It was an unfortunate 
thing altogether, but in a little time I trust, 
I hope — I may as well tell you, Lord Nor- 
wich was the person ; he was quartered at 
Derrylinn, and we saw a good deal of him. 
He was a very nice good-looking young 
fellow, and also very pleasant. You have 
seen him, of course, as it was his father. 
Lord Lowestoft, who so kindly gave me 
the opportunity of forming your acquaint- 
ance. Well, he seemed to like Kathleen, — 
at least he was here a great deal one way 
or another, — and then last autumn he went 
away suddenly, without even bidding us 
good-bye, and Kathleen took his desertion 
to heart, I think. It was, as I have sai<l 
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before, an unfortunate aflfair, but such 
things wiU happen." 

" What made him do that ? " demanded 
Colonel Thorold, with his usual brusque- 
ness of speech. 

"Well," said Mr Desmond, with some 
hesitation, " since I have begun the sub- 
ject I may as well make a clean breast of 
it. When I saw the intimacy increasing I 
grew anxious. Kathleen had no mother, 
and I was often away from home, and he 
came frequently. I was afraid of the 
affair ending unhappily to Kathleen, and 
so, after a great deal of deliberation, I 
wrote to Lord Lowestoft telling him that 
I thought his son was in danger of form- 
ing an undesirable attachment, and he 
immediately telegraphed to Lord Norwich 
to leave Derrylinn. It was better to 
stop it before it went any further, and, 
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after a little, Eiithleen will get over 



it." 



" Why did you write to Lord Lowestoft ?'* 
asked Colonel Thorold ; " why did you not 
let matters take their course ? " 

"No, no," answered Mr Desmond, in 
some surprise at this unexpected question. 
" I did not like to let matters take their 
course; he was a very nice young fellow, 
and it was only natural Kathleen should 
like him ; but she is young, and I think 
she will forget it before very long." 

" But why ? " repeated Colonel Thorold. 
** If she liked him, and he liked her, — ^you 
say he came here often. Why did you try 
to prevent it from coming to anything ? " 

" I knew such a marriage was quite 
out of the question," rejoined Mr Desmond 
quickly ; ** and I also thought it was only 
right Lord Lowestoft should know the 
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truth, and be in a position to act as he 
liked." 

" But why do you say it was quite out of 
the question ? " persisted Colonel Thorold. 

" My dear Thorold it was out of the 
question. I could not conceal the truth 
from myself. Kathleen was poor, and 
without rank or position ; Lord Lowestoft 
would never have consented to such a 
marriage for his only son, and if matters 
had gone so far as that, Kathleen would 
have been much more unhappy than if it . 
had been stopped in the beginning. You 
may call it pride, or whatever you like, but 
I did not wish to subject Kathleen or my- 
self to the pain of being slighted ; besides, 
I had no means of knowing whether Lord 
Norwich was in earnest or not. This is 
a dull place, and he was driven to amuse 
himself in some way ; and he was also so 
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young. I was not certain then whether 
he was seriously attached to her or not, 
but his silence since he went away has 
shown me he was not in earnest, and only 
looked upon the matter as a flirtation." 

"But," said Colonel Thorold, in his 
brusque, decisive manner, " you might have 
waited to see. I have knowTi Charlie Nor- 
wich since he was a boy, and I don't think 
he is the sort of fellow to — " 

" No, no," interrupted Mr Desmond ; " I 
have never regretted what I did. If it 
happened all over again, I should do just 
the same. If I had waited as you say, it 
would have been too late. Kathleen has 
no one to care for her except me, and I 
tried to guard her from, any unhappiness." 

" Did you tell her what you had done ? " 

" No ; the subject was never mentioned 
between us; I thought it better not." 
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" Then," said Colonel Thorold slowly, 
" she thought he had gone' away of his 
own accord, and had not cared to bid 
her good-bye ? " 

" Yes, I suppose so ; but she never spoke 
to me about it." 

" I am not surprised, that being the case, 
that she was pained. It must have been 
very hurting to her to believe he had gone 
away without taking the trouble to say 
good-bye." 

" It would have pained her also if I had 
told her what I had done, and I should 
have found it difficult to explain my 
reasons. She would have thought I was 
cruel and unkind." 

'* I understand what you mean," said 
Colonel Thorold ; " but Lord Lowestoft 
might not have refused his consent. Your 
daughter is very beautiful — very charming, 
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and, speaking from experience, I can say 
as good as she is beautiful He — " 

"No, no," interrupted Mr Desmond. 
" I am quite certain I acted for the best, 
and now you know the whole story, such 
as it is. Kathleen, I hope, will soon for- 
get it aU, and be herself again." 

There was silence for a few minutes. 
Colonel Thorold was holding his cigar 
between his fingers, and staring at it 
fixedly. Mr Desmond had taken up a 
newspaper, as if to show he considered the 
subject ended, and did not wish to renew 
it again. At length Colonel Thorold spoke 
slowly, and with hesitation,— 

" I know Lord Lowestoft, and if you 
thought — if you liked, I mean — I would 
speak to him upon the subject, and find 
out what he thought about it. I do not 
like to see your daughter — " 
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" No, no," interrupted Mr Desmond 
quickly ; " certainly not. I can't hear of 
such a thing. The whole affair has passed 
by. Lord Lowestoft does not even know 
who the young lady was. I only told you 
the true state of the case, as you asked 
me, and now we will let the subject drop. 
I am very much obliged to you for your 
kindness, but I can't hear of such a thing. 
I know Lord Lowestoft would never give 
his consent." 

" But — ^but I know he would! " exclaimed 
Colonel Thorold, starting up suddenly from 
his seat, and looking very awkward and em- 
barrassed — '' I know he would ! because — 
because I am Lord Lowestoft, and nothing 
will give me greater happiness than to receive 
your daughter as mine too. No, no ; don't 
interrupt me," for Mr Desmond had sprung 
to his feet, and, with an agitated counte- 
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nance, was staring wildly at him in blank 
amazement. "Let me tell you all about 
it. When you wrote to me, I at once 
telegraphed to my son, telling him to leave 
Derrylinn. He came, and at once told me 
that the young lady who he was attached 
to was your daughter. Finding he had 
the matter really at heart, and was as 
great a fool as a man can be about a 
woman, I was obliged to tell him I would 
think about it, provided he promised me 
not to write, see, or hold any communica- 
tion with her. Finding at the end of six 
months that he was in the same 'way of 
thinking, I formed this plan of coming 
over to Ireland, and judging for myself if 
what he said was true. That my son's 
marriage is a matter of great importance 
to me, is my only excuse for the deception. 
You know the rest. I came, saw your 
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daughter, and found all he had said in 

her praise was true, and, more, I have 

watched her closely — I have studied her 

character — and I know she is a woman to 

make any man happy, and I am thankful 

my son has chosen so wisely and well. I 

telegraphed to him yesterday. He will, 1 

am sure, be here this evening. I am certain 

— foolish boy! he has been burning with 

impatience — and that he will lose no time. 

Will you foi:give me, now that I have 

stated my case ? Will you and Kathleen 

pardon me for my deception ? Will you 

shake hands, so that I may know it is all 

right ? " 

Unable to speak, unable to realise what 

he had heard, with his face quivering with 

emotion, and his eyes suffused with tears, 

Mr Desmond seized Lord Lowestoft's hand 

and wrung it silently. 

VOL. n. p 
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" Forgive you ! " he said at length, 
speaking in unsteady tones, and with the 
utmost diflBiculty. " Words cannot express 
what — ^what you have made me feel. I — I 
thank you for having made my darling 
happy. God bless her I she deserves it 
all." 





CHAPTEK XIV. 

ONCE, AND FOR EVER. 

^EAVING Colonel Thorold witk 
her father, Kathleen strolled out 
of the house and down th« 
avenue, accompanied by Dermot, whe 
bounded gaily in front, returning every 
few minutes to bark before her, as if 
inviting her to extend her walk, and then 
dashing off again after a bird or a rabbit 
through the long meadow grass. 

It had been an intensely hot day, but 
now the sun was growing lower in the 
west, and a cool breeze had risen, and was 
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stirring the leaves with a pleasant, rustling 
sound. It blew against Kathleen's face 
in tantalising, fitful breaths, fragrant with 
meadow-sweet and hawthorn. Kathleen 
wandered down the avenue, and then 
crossed over to tiie old oak tree. There 
was no long, sweeping branch to sit and 
swing on now, but the shade was pleasant, 
and she threw herself on the grass at the 
foot of the tree, and leaned back against 
th6 rough, old, hoary trunk. Around her, 
the field stretched away, golden with butf^ 
ter-cups, white with daisies, pink with 
clover, — all looking bright and gay in the 
leVel sunshine. . It was very still here ; 
only the leaves rustled overhead, or a bee 
darted past with a noisy buzz. Kathleen 
leaned back wearily ; she felt tired and 
depressed after the heat and glare of the 
day, and it was pleasant here in the cool 
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shade, with the fragrant air fanning her 
face. Listlessly she watched the shadows 
lengthening out across the grass, and the 
changing glory of the sunset sky. She 
hardly knew why she felt so sad and 
depressed. But sorrowful thoughts had 
taken possession of her mind, though she 
strove to drive them away, and tell herself 
she had no new cause for despondency-; 
but all in vain, — a consciousness of sadness, 
vague and undefined it is true, still re- 
mained in her mind. She had often said 
she was quite happy with her father,— 
that he was all in all to her, — but nqw 
she was forced to confess to herself th^-t 
she was not content, — that life was v^ry 
dull and cheerless. It would feel so more 
than ' ever when their guest had departed, 
for in his society and conversation she 
would miss a great pleasure, and also since 
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his accident he had engrossed so much of 
her time and thoughts, that when he was 
gone away she would miss her occupation 
and feel a great blank ; and also, mingled 
with her regret for the loss of a friend 
whom she liked, was the knowledge that 
she would now fall back into the old 
routine of life, without any break in its 
dull monotony to which she could look 
forward, and that now there would be 
nothing to distract her thoughts or prevent 
her from brooding over the past. Kath- 
leen alone knew how great was the eflfort 
she made to appear cheerful and well, or 
how often she felt sad and lonely, wishing 
for — 

" Some one to love, and to love me, 
And pleasures that are not so fleet ; " 

and then her thoughts wandered to that 
other Kathleen who, like her, had been 
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happy and miserable under that same tree, 
and who had died of grief and loneliness, 
and from that to the day when she had 
told Lord Norwich the sad little story. 
She could recall the whole scene vividly. 
It had been a day like the present one, and 
it had been almost the same hour. She 
could remember Lord Norwich's appearance 
—even the flower he had worn in his 
button-hole; his attitude as he leaned 
back on the swaying bough ; and the half- 
laughing, whole-admiring expression in his 
eyes as he looked at her. Kathleen roused 
herself from her reflections with a deter- 
mined effort; such recollections were for- 
bidden. She never willingly looked back 
on the past now, but tried to banish it 
from her memory. 

The fitful breeze had died away now, and 
all was silent for a while, and then a sound 
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broke the stillness of the summer evening 
— a sound of horse's hoofe on the distant 
high-road. Kathleen turned her gaze care- 
lessly to where she could catch a glimpse of 
the road at the other side ; but instead 
of passing by Glencullin, the vehicle had 
evidently turned up the lane, for she could 
hear the sound drawing nearer and nearer. 
Kathleen felt a little vague curiosity, for, 
as the lane led only to their house, the 
vehicle must be coming thither. Perhaps 
Captain Ashurst had returned to Derrylinn, 
and had driven out to pay her father a 
visit ; or, perhaps — unwelcome thought — it 
was Denis. 

Nearer and nearer the sound approached, 
and a moment later a horse's head appeared 
at the gate. Dermot flew forward, barking 
angrily, but reaching the car, for now Kath- 
leen could see k was a car, his bark changed 
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suddenly to a shrill cry of joy. He had 
evidently recognised a friend — who could 
it be ? Kathleen sprang to her feet, her 
heart beating quickly, she scarcely knew 
why, and leaning her hand against the tree, 
stood watching and waiting. 

The driver, after opening the gate, had 
gone back, mounted his vehicle, and now 
was turning into the avenue, followed by 
Dermot, who, in ecstacy of joy and excite- 
ment, was leaping into the air, and looking 
up at the young man who was seated upon 
the car. Suddenly Kathleen's heart gave 
a great leap ; the field with its golden 
buttercups rose and fell like the waves of 
the sea before her gaze, while the oak trees 
in the park seemed dancing a fantastic 
dance. Had the sunset dazzled her eyes, 
or was she dreaming one of those cruel 
mocking dreams that came to her so often. 
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and from which she awoke to cold dis- 
appointment ? 

The car has stopped ; the young man 
springs hastily to the ground, Dermot 
leaping on him in frantic delight; the 
vehicle goes on its way up the avenue — 
but he has seen her ! he is coming to her ! 
It is not a dream-not a mocking delusion. 
She is awake, and it is a blissful reality. 
He whom she has loved so passionately, 
and who she had thought never to see 
again, is hastening to her. She cannot 
mistake the slight, graceful figure, the 
swinging, soldierly step. Swiftly he comes 
to her over the grass, and Kathleen stands 
trembling, blushing,* hesitating — longing to 
run forward and meet him, yet fearing to 
move, with her heart beating wildly, madly, 
and her breath coming short and quick. 
He has almost reached the far-spreading 
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shade of the old oak — has almost gained 
her side, but still Kathleen does not move. 
She is spellbound in this sudden revulsion 
of joy ; and then Lord Norwich suddenly 
stretches out his arms — " Kathleen ! " and 
at the sound of that well-loved voice, which 
she has longed so passionately to hear, 
Kathleen runs forward, and is clasped 
rapturously in her lover's arms. 

"Kathleen! my Kathleen! I have come 
to you at last," and Kathleen is silent, she 
cannot speak, she only realises the blissful 
truth. He loves her, has always loved 
her — he has come to her, he is with her — 
and happy tears rush hotly to her eyes. 
And Lord Norwich is silent also, he only 
holds her closely — tenderly, for he, too, 
has gained the greatest blessing he had 
prayed God to grant him, and his heart is 
full. 
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. "Let me look at you, darling," lie says 
at length, in unsteady tones, and he holds 
her at arm's length. "If you only knew 
how I have longed for a glimpse of your 
face all these weary long months.'' 

Kathleen raises her head and smiles at 
her handsome lover, and though her eyes 
are full of tears, a great content is shining 
in them also. 

fThe flush of excitement has faded from 
her cheeks now, and he can see how pale 
and fragile she has grown in his absence. 

"You darling!" he says quickly, "what 
have you been doing to yourself? You 
have been unhappy. You have — " 

" I am happy now," whispers Kathleen, 
hiding her face on his shoulder. 

" And you thought I had gone away 
willingly and left you." 

"Yes." 
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" Ah, Kathleen ! that was the hardest 
thing of all to bear — that you should think 
I had gone away without a word, after all 
the happy days we spent together — that 
you should think hardly of me ; and yet, I 
was made promise not to write, not to see 
you ; but oh ! it was hard to leave you 
under the impression I did not care for 
you ; but you, you darling, I believe " — 
triumphantly — "you have cared for me 
through it all." 

" I could not help it," says Kathleen, 
very softly. 

*' You poor little child ; but it is all right 
now, nothing can separate us again. I 
knew once my father saw you it would—" ^ 

" Saw me ! " interrupts Kathleen, in such 
bewildered accents that Lord Norwich 
breaks into a happy laugh. 

"Did you not find out: — ^did you never 
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guess — you innocent darling, who — who 
Colonel Thorold was ? " and then, smiling, 
he watches her face, full of startled astonish- 
ment. 

Suddenly the meaning of his words be* 
come apparent to her, and a great wave of 
colour rushes up over her face. It must 
be all a dream. Colonel Thorold — Lord 
Lowestoft — her lover's father ! It is all too 
wonderful, too strange for her *to realise 
all at once. And she gazes wildly at Lord 
Norwich. 

" I — I — don't understand." 

" He wanted to see if what I said was 
true," goes on Lord Norwich. "It was 
hard work waiting so long, and I found it 
very dilBicult to be patient, but I knew once 
he saw you it would be all right. You 
darling ! who could help falling in love 
with you ? " And in sudden pride and joy 
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in his possession he draws her to him 
passionately. " But you are mine — 
mine own — my Kathleen — my Kathleen 
Mavourneen ! " 

And, as Kathleen stands clasped fondly 
in her lover's arms — ^those arms that will 
guard and protect her so faithfully through 
all the years to come — ^a soft breeze creeps 
through the green boughs overhead, and 
rustles the leaves with a pleasant sound, as 
if the old oak were murmuring a benedic- 
tion upon the lovers as they stand together 
in the shade of its mighty branches. 



THB END. 
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always sure and masterly." — Academy, 

** * The Price She Paid' is the work not only of a man of genius, but 
one of a cultured intellect and observant mind." — Pictorial World. 

^* The book, as a whole, is very entertaining, fresh, and clever." 

Daily New 

SECOND EDITION OF LOST IN THE CROWD. 

By the Author of '* Recommended to Mercy/' Ac. 
3 vols. 

" The love passages in this novel are so well told that we are tempted 
almost to make an analysis of the plot. . . • Those persons who tilke 
up the tale will probably consider this novel a relief from the dull and 
melancholy novels that under the guise of sensational nan'atives often 
waste the time of the reader." — Public Opinion, 

BELL AND THE DOCTOR. By Thomas Shaikp. 
3 vols, 

" Is a pleasant book." — Academy, 

** It is conceivable that ' Bell and the Doctor* will give satisfaction 
to a numerous class of readers/' — Athenaum. 

" This is altogether a capital book, thoroughly readable from first to 
last." — Pictorial World. 

" ' Bell and the Doctor* is really a masterpiece of plot and construc- 
tion." — Spectator, 

"'Bell and the Doctor* may be commended as a sensational and 
exciting novel that will attract a large number of readers." 

Court Circular, 
. _ ■ I — - — ■ — ■ . 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 



FAIR FACES AND TRUE HEARTS. By the 

Author of '' Margaret Mortimer's Second Husband." 

8 vols. 
'* It is a well-written novel, ftill of interest, and not deroid of pathos. 
.... The characters introduced are all well drawn, the tale has a 
sufficient air of reality about it, and altogether the romance is one 
which should enhance the reputation of its writer materially." 

Daily Telegraph, 
"A well-written novel, full of dramatic interest. • . .The plot 
throughout holds the attention of the reader to the end. . . . The 
bharaoters are well, and in some instances even powerfully, drawn." 

Fuhlie Opinion, 

THREE FAIR DAUGHTERS. By Laubencb 
Bbookb, Author of " The Queen of Two Worlds," &c. 
3 vols. 

"This is a novel which shows real literary skill and no small 
acquaintance with his craft in its author." — Spectaior. 

" Mr. Brooke has told well what he had to tell, and has produced 
three readable volumes, natural, entertaining, and fairly artistic. . . . 
' Three Fair Daughters' is a pretty and a prettily-written tale." 

Athen<Bum. 

" A yein of pleasant humour and lively fancy runs through this story 
from beginning to end." — Queen. 

" Laurence Brooke is a brilliant writer." — Court Journal, 

** There is not a dull page in the whole three volumes." — Scotsman. 

" In furnisliing light, pleasant reading and drawing lively pictures 
of modem society, Mr. Brooke has few rivals." — Morning Post, 

ALL AMONG THE BARLEY. By Flora 

Ha-ytbr. 8 vols. 

•* It is a well-written and interesting tale." — Morning Post, 

HOW THEY LOVED HIM. By Florence 

Marrtat, Author of " My Sister the Actress," " A 
Broken Blossom/' <&c. 3 vols. Second Edition. 
" Mrs. Lean has written a stronger hook than she ever wrote before.*' 

Athen<BMm, 

F. V. White & Co., 31, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 



MY LADY CLARE. By Mrs. Eiloakt, Author 
of " The Dean's Wife/' " How He Won Her," " Some 
of Our Girls," Ac, Ac. 3 vols. 

" Mrs. Eiloart may be congratalated on having written an extremely 
readable novel." — Spectator. 

" A clever and interesting story. The characters are skilfiilly painted. 
A novel worth reading." — Sunday Time*, 

WAS HERS THE FAULT I By the Author of 
** A Cruel Secret," " Wooing a Sweetbriar," &c. 3 vols. 

" There is much cleverness in the story." — Queen 
" The book is very readable." — Academy, 

PHYLLIDA. By Flobence Mabbtat, Author of 
" My Sister the Actress," " A Broken Blossom," &c. 
3 vols. Third Edition. 

" * Phyllida* is decidedly one of the best novels of the season." 

Court Journal, 

SWEETHEART AND WIFE. By Lady Con- 
STANCE Howard. 3 vols. Second Edition. 

" The story from first to last is attractive, and cannot fail to com- 
mand wide favour. . . . There i», indeed, throughout the whole of the 
story a most unusual power, net only of language but of imagination^ 
and the tender pathos, which is introduced in no laboured fashion, 
adds a charm which it is difficult to describe, but impossible for tiie 
reader not to appreciate." — Whitehall Review, 

" There is a genuine flavour of the old-fashioned romance in it which 
is too frequently lacking in what may be termed the latter-day novel.** 

Court Circular, 
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MOLLIE DARLING. By the Author of " Sweet- 
heart and Wife," &c. 3 vols. Second Edition. 

•* Will find favour with a lar^re class of novel-readers. . . . Full of 
much that will excite and interest its readers." — Morning Post. 

" The second volume is splendidly written. The struggles of the 
neglected wife, once the happy and light-hearted girl, are well 
portrayed, and excellent in conception. Here Lady Constance Howard 
writes in a manner worthy of herself,* grace and precision in style are 
everywhere apparent, denoting the skilled hand. The third volume, 
though not equal to the second, does not flag in intensity, and the 
reader will follow the trials of the outraged wife with unahated 
interest." — Public Opinion, 



MY CONNAUGHT COUSINS. By Habeiett 
Jat, Author of " Two Men and a Maid," &c. 8 vols. 
Second Edition. With a Prefoce by Robert Buchanan. 

** There is genuine pathos and sympathetic feeling, which goes far to 
solving vexed questions in * My Connaught Cousins.' " — Acc^iemy, 

" * My Connaught Cousins' fully displays the author's fresh and lively 
descriptive power and vivid style." — Daily News, 

** It is as fresh and original as its predecessors." — Morning Post. 

"A story of Irish life and character which is really a pleasure to 
road. ... A really enjoyable and well-written book." — Scotsman. 

THE TOWER GARDENS. By the Author of «^ By 
Love and Law/' " The World She Awoke In," &c. 
3 vols. 

" Miss Alldridgc has made a very readable story." — Academy. 

"'The Tower Gardens* is a lively and interesting story, with a 
judicious blending of characters and scenes which are taken alternately 
from the town and the covmiry," Saturday Meview. 

"This is a very bright and readable novel. . . . The story is lively 
and natural throughout." — Spectator. 

««The Tower Gardens' appears to us by a long way the best story 
the author has yet produced. The first volume, the scenes of which 
are passed chiefly in Scotland, is written with delightful freshness . . . 
18 touching entertaining, and interesting in a more than ordinary 
way." — Daily News. «*"«ij 
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MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS, 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF FRED. 
G. BURNABY, Col. Commanding the Royal Horse 
Guards Blue, Author of "A Ride to Khiva." In 
Picture Cover, Is. Post free. Is. 2d. 

POEMS AND LYRICS FOR IDLE HOURS. 

By Ohablottb A. Pkioe. Post 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

POEMS. By Mrs. C. B. Langston. Fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 

UNCLE GRUMPY, and other Plays for Juvenile 
Actors and Actresses. By R. St. John Cobbbt. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. Post fuee, 2s. 3d. 

** A pleasant little work, which will be a valuable acquisition to boys 
and girls in holiday time. The plays are bright and humorous, and, 
as set forth on the title-page, may be easily learned, easily acted, and 
easily mounted." — lAverpool Daily Post, 

** As a book of parlour theatricals it is admirably suited to its pur- 
pose." — Dundee Advertiser, 

UNCLE ANTONY'S NOTE BOOK. By Mart 

Caumont. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. Post free, 
2s. 9d. 

" Miss Caumont has produced a volume of charming little stories 
for children, ftill of genuine pathos and dealing with subjects and 
incidents such as young readers can appreciate." — Scotsman, 

HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY FOR THE NON- 
CHEMICAL. By A. J. Shilton, P.C.S. Crown 8vo. 
Limp cloth, 2s. Post free, 2s. 4d. 

ADVICE TO A SISTER. Limp cloth, 2s. 

THE DECLINE AND FALL of the BRITISH 
EMPIRE. By LANa-TuNa. In wrapper, 6d. Post 
free. 
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POPULAR 2s. NOVELS. 



A BROKEN BLOSSOM. By Florence Mar- 

BYAT, Author of " My Sister the Actress," " Phyllida," 
<&c., <&c. In picture boards, 2s. ; post free, 2s. 4d. 

" Deserves to be ranked as the most artistic and altogether the best 
work of fiction its clever and prolific author has yet written." 

ScoUmtm, 

" A really charming story, ftiU of delicate pathos and quiet humour, 
pleasant to read, and pleasant to remember." — John Bull. 

THE DEAN'S WIFE. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author 
of " How He Won Her," " Some of Our Girls," 
" My Lady Clare," &c., &c. In picture boards, 2s. ; 
post free, 2s. 4d. 

" Any reader who wants a good story thoroughly well told cannot do 
better than read ' The Dean's Wife.' "-—John BuU. 

MY SISTER THE ACTRESS. By Florence 

MA.BBTAT, Author of " Phyllida," " How They Loved 
Him," <&c., <&c. In picture boards, 2s. ; post free, 2s. 4d. 

•• Will be read through with avidity." — Court Journal, 

* * My Sister the Actress* is infinitely above the average run of novels. 
... A skilfully told and remarkably interesting story which will add 
to Miss Marryat's reputation." — Court Circular. 

" The tone of the book is distinctly wholesome." — Scotsman. 

•* It is both clever and amusing/' — Daily News. 

TWO MEN AND A MAID. By Harriett Jay, 

Author of " The Queen of Connaught," " My Con- 
naught Cousins," i&c. In picture boards, 2s. ; post 
free, 2s. 4d. 

** Compared with the former works of the authoress of * The Queen 
of Connaught' this novel must be pronounced second to none." 

Graphic. 
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